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$306,000,000 


New Life Insurance 











Written and Paid for in 1908! 


The Most Remarkable Year 


IN THE HISTORY OF 


The Prudential 


This Magnificent Record is Due to 


Public Appreciation of the NEW ‘‘Low-Cost’’ Ordinary 
Policy, the New Industrial Policy, the New Monthly 
Income Policy—all meeting the Demand for 


GUARANTEED LIFE INSURANCE 


and 











It also shows Popular Approval of the 
Administration, Strength, Liberality and 
Fair Dealing of the Company. 





Dg KMAS THE We Pete. Ne: . 
ST STRENGTHOF ft Send us your age and we will tell 


vy GIBRALTAR | hte "a you what The Prudential will do 
Ree if for YOU in Life Insurance. 











The Prudential Insurance Company 





OF AMERICA 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Dept. Y Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT Saturday, January 30, 1909 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 


EUROPE 


A SERIES OF 
20 TOURS 


JAPAN (cherry 
blossom and 
Wistaria season), . i r 
CHINA, Peking, Cover Design . ‘ ; , Drawn by Edward Penfield It m. -2s the name implies, 
KOREA, etc. 


Around the World 








What is Income 
Insurance ? 





insurance which will protect 





























Wasthound .and An Incident at Messina. Photograph ; ; F ‘ ‘ 6 > : 
Eastbound. | you against loss of income, 
SMALL PARTIES. cae . . Le F j 
THE BEST OF Editorials , ; , , ; ' | doctor’s bills and the like, in 
EVERYTHING AT 
THE BEST TIME. case you fall ill or suffer acci- 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. Plans of a Chautauqua Promoter. Poem ; ‘ P Walt Mason 8 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
228 Fifth Ave, New York, dent, and are prevented from 
CALIFORNIA 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia Why Mr. Taft j iP Frederick Pal ; e f ll e l 
MEXICO ee eee ry r. Taft is a an: _ Se ‘ rederic alme? . oliowing your regu ar occu- 
ustrated with wlograpnrs . . 
- : ation. Costs little—benefits 
CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” Perkins, Defender of Congressional Honor ‘ ‘ P 10 P 


16,000 tons. fine, large, unus lly steady. . e 
T Me we ORIENT Illustrated with sue paid promptly. No physical 
O T The Harvest Moon. Story Justus Miles Forman 1 examination required. The 


bd: 4 to April 17, 1909. a: 
parecnabasd eed Illustrated by George Wright 





Seve o days, costing only $400.00 and up, including shore ° 
pha! ike SPEC ECIAL FEATURES: ree tg Cg ville, best policy ever offered. 

s, Malta, 19 days in Egypt and the Holy Lan Con- “i rect P Ta . ‘ = ‘ Pad hs 
presley bib athe ons, Rome, the Riviera, etc. Cruise hound The Invasion of Monte \ anc 0. Stor y S. Ff ° W hitman 14 
the World, Oct. 16, 1909. 20 Tours to Europe $250. up. Illustrated by Edward Pe nfield A W d . h 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, NEW YORK Agents W ante very where 

; sae : The Pretenders. Story Josephine Daskam Bacon 16 

YP Miss Weldon, unlimited experience abroad, ‘ ; Fill d t f 

EG chaperones young ladies, Cedric, February Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens if out and return coupon for 


20, Azores, Madeira, A Month in Egypt, Italy, Rome 
at Baster, Riviera, Paris, London. Verv highest refer- " — i ‘Ae 
ences, Address Miss Weldon, Murray Hill Hotel, New To Fashion. dA Toast ‘ 5 é ‘ Oliver Herford Is 


York, or Chelsea, New Jersey. Mlustrated by John Cecil Clay 


further particulars 





eeeeeeeeseees7e#eeee*ee#eee¢@eeeesee#eeeeseeses?s 
N vA l New Service via Tahiti. Delightful a 4 . ; 
ew Lealan south sea Tours for rest, health and The Work of Rescue at Messina. Photographs . ; “ : 20 
ple asure, 8S. 8. Mariposa sails from + 


and Australia ‘0i'rraicisco retrusry 2, March 1, Empire State Surety Co. 


onnecting at Tahiti with Unic m Line for Wellington. The only 
passenger line from U. 8. to New Zealand. Only $260 Ist class 1 86 William Street, New York 
Offices in all important cities 


to Wellington and back. Tahiti and back, Isteclasseonly $125 Possum, Sweet “Taters, Persimmon Sauce. Photograph 
OCEANIC LINE, 673 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 









































In the World’s Workshop ‘ ; ; ‘ Waldo P. Warren 25 Please send your Income Insurance proposition, per 
advertisement in Collier's, to 
Volume Veit Number 19 | Name TeEEEEEEEELEE TT PPP eee eee eee eee eee eee eee . 
P . e | 
P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., Street... .cesscccccccccccccsccscccssccccccccesscceveses 
Strand, W.C. For sale also by the International News Company, 6 Breams Buildings, Chan- ‘ 
C cery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Ont., 47-61 King _ West. Copyright 1909 by P. EF. Collier & Son. Town and State........... 
More and better rubber, superiority in- | Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, 
stantly noticed, proves our guarantee under the Act of Congress of March 38, 1879. "Fn : United States and Mexico, 10 cents a How to Converse 
of greater comfort and -longer wear | copy, $5.20 a year. Canada, 12 cents acopy, $6.00 a year. Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $7.80 a year The Art of Talking Well in Society 
BULL DOG SUSPENDERS lay TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Outwear Three Ordinary Kinds - NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of Be oy 
Light, heavy, medium or extra long address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. How to fill the awkward pause 
50 CENTS AT YOUR DEALER From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before a oo 
or by mail, postpaid, if he cannot supply you the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. - wt sarge 
t inn 
HEWES & POTTER «nani a eae pe 
Dept. 7, 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 20th CENTL RY INSTRUC TION CO. 











Box 46, Leonard & Lafayette “ts.. NY 








HE list of hotels adjoining is composed z ; ; é F OLLIER’S Travel Department, 420 
of only the better class in each city 5 nl fe i West Thirteenth Street, New York 
and any statement made can be re- i a * : M . et ‘ . City, will furnish, tree by mail, in- 


lied upon absolutely. Travelers mentioning : i iT > SE ss he ay | formation and if possible booklets and 
. tables of any Hotel, Resort, Tour, 


place from these columns will be assured i $ a i ; 4 os 1 Railroad or Steamship Line in the United 


excellence of service and proper charges : ; "ORES Ce Ei afi. wey eel iy States or Canada 


the fact of having selected their stopping - 4 mr, Yon es 5 < time 








WINTER RESORTS | 


ALBANY, N. Y. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





a . . | ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. NEWPORT NEWS, VA. ' | L h ‘th Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. 
The Hampton hotel. Bi th with oe ng —_ — : . . $ In the heart of Historic Virginia at am Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 
ant lated 06 ahakien and tnede * P ghee Ot CG 1 — Chalfonte AND ATLANTIC CITY, a combination to Hotel Warwick Excellent appointments. Service nd up, With bath, $2 and up. H. F. Ritchey, Manager. 
RET aa Tae ae — satisfy the most exacting; to please the nd cuisine at reasonable rates. Delightful climate 
most varticniar; to suit young and old. The Ocean, the 
Boardwalk, the yachts from the one; a quiet, restful, and RICHMOND, VA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. | elegant home in the other. Write for reservations to The NIAGARA FALLS, ONT 

| Leeds Company. Always Open. On the Beach. r r ‘The Jefferson Most magnificent Hotel in the South. 10 
Hotel Belvedere A palatial new steel structure of ‘ Directly facing both Falls. Just con eure from M. ¥. Clty. Buronesa Plan 
2 stories, all rooms outside with The Clifton pleted and up to date. Open winter and $2.00 up. Strictly high ciass restaurant P. M. Fry, Mer. 


bath. Ball Room, Theatre, Banquet Hall $2.00 a day up. summer. $4to $6. American Plan. Booklet on request. | 


e BRUNSWICK, GA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BOSTON, MASS. SAVANNAH, GA. | Hotel St. Francis In heart of the city opp. beautiful 


Strictly modern; elegantly fur | 
Beach, Lincoln and Kingston Hotel Oglethorpe nished: excellent service: mild Savannah's leading hostelry High | sorte cog rer shops and the- 
United States Hotel Sts. 360 rooms. Suites with | baimy climate: nunting, fishing, boating. [lius. booklet De Soto Hote class tourist hotel. 300 rooms. Beau- atres. Every comfortand convenience. Acc.1000. $2up, E.P. 
bath. A. P.§$ E.P.$l up. In centre of business section. tifully furnished. Rathskellerand Grill. A. and E. Plans | 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
BUPFALA, N. ¥.- MONTCLAIR, N. J. SUMMERLAND SPS.. S.C. (P. 0. Batesburs) | Hotel Savoy s of solid comfort.” Concrete, 
d mart le In fashionable shop- 


‘THE COMPLETE HOTEL.” New Beautiful modern hotel for pleas: | tg eos as, 188 bathe, Bnciiahevtl area. 
Hotel Statler Elegant — Central. 300 rooms 3000 sé Th M | so? On The Summerland Inn an a ae. ‘Golf. Tennis ae = iain “ — 
e ontclair 











ilating Ice Water to all rooms. European Plan Mountain Top | other amusements. Famous Grey Rock Mineral Spring. | WASHINGTON, D. C 
CHICAGO, ILL. Hotel Richmond ; 7 ya oe tay py egg Apert 
3 anc ake Shore | ths. Ask ¢ s. Be okt t mailed. Clifford M_ Lewis. 
Chicago Beach Hotel * se anc nem Aan oma 
y ites ide from cit near South Park Syste . bd 
130 rooms, 230 private baths. illus. Booklet on request Let Us Send You Winter Resort Information | HEALTH RESORTS 
BILOXI, MISS. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Pre the eat 
NORTH CAROLINA rENNESSEE FLORIDA | Gulf Coast Health Resort oo 
? Gi 1) rooms Grand Convention Ha hiry roon W rite for pamphlet 
Hotel Sinton Abs ately fireproof. Magnificently SOUTH CAROLINA VIRGINIA GEORGIA 
UBURBAN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY ree eee See 
NEW YORK, N. Y. SUB r : ) JERSEY a ; 
a Gee ae | National ‘Odd Fellows Sanitarium |‘e*! Piss 
Broadway Central ag ete hag aggre sunny vorandas 
rmous business. A.P. $2.50. E.P.3$ Booklets Furnished Free Collier’s Travel Dept., 420 W. 13th St., N. Y. | erate ra if i am phie ‘ 
Jar j N ANSWERING THI ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER v 








An Artistic Discount 
to Collier’s Readers 


OLLIER’S does not reduce its price for 
> annual subscriptions. Its price is ten 
cents a copy by the week or by the year. 
Collier’s does not cut its rates by “clubbing” 
with other periodicals, nor does it ask its sub- 
scribers to solicit subscriptions. Subscribers 
to Collier's receive an artistic discount in 
“Thirty Favorite Paintings,’ the value of 
which exceeds the cash discount given by 
other publishers. That is Collier's Plan. 


Thirty Favorite Paintings by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON 
MAXFIELD PARRISH LOUIS LOEB 
HENRY HUTT HENRY REUTERDAHL 
A. I. KELLER W. T. SMEDLEY 
JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH E. W. KEMBLE 
‘A. B. WENZELL CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
A. B. FROST |. C. LEYENDECKER 
W. |. AYLWARD ALBERT STERNER 
GEORGE WRIGHT HARRISON FISHER 


SARAH S. STILWELL EDWARD PENFIELD 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


A handsome art collection in book form, the binding a rich 
combination of red and black, with label printed in red and gold. 
Sixteen of the pictures reproduced in the original colors and 
fourteen in black and white, all carefully printed on an extra 
heavy coated paper that brings out the colors with great 
vividness 

Each of the pictures is the size of a page 

of Collier’s, and they can of course be cut out 

of the book for framing purposes, if desired. 

The pictures are, as the title indicates, favorites 


with our subscribers. 
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HANDIHOOK 


Always Ready! 


Press the top —and 
there’s your hook! 


That’s all the Handihook needs— 

a ‘thumb-push. No hammering or 

screwing like with ordinary hooks, 
That’s why it’s better. 

Small in size but big in strength. It 

is so scientifically constructed that you 

can hang anything up to 10 lbs. on it and 















it won’t flinch. Won’t disfigure wall or 
Actual Size) woodwork. The Handihook is ‘just 
the thing”’ for hanging up pictures, calendars, 
whisks, towels, coats, waists, skirts, reference 
books, ute nsils, ete., ete. Handsomely de- 







signed and finishe« y Brass, 25c doz. Gun 
Metal, Nickel and Antique Co »pper, 30¢ doz. 


d Deal N 
Send 10c “torsampie Set 
A. GOERTZ & CO. 


283 Morris Ave. 
Newark, N. J. 
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No More Interesting or Better Paid 
Profession Exists Tnan 


Electricity 


OUR STUDENTS LEARN 
By Doing the Work Themselves 
under the guidance of skilled instruc- 


tors, in the largest and best equipped 
Electrical School in the world 


Write or call for Prospectus C 


NEW YORK ELECTRICAL TRADE SCHOOL 
39 W. 17th St., New York 


















oT RAVELING 
vi SALESMEN 


EARN BIG SALARIES 


If you want to enter the easiest, best 
paid profession in the world, our free 
catalogue ““A Knight of the Grip”’ will 
show you how. We assist our graduates 
in securing good positions with the best 
firms all over the United States and 
Canada, Write (or call) for particularstoday. Address 

Dept. 175, National Salesman’s Training Association 
Chicago, Kansas City, New York, Minneapolis, San Francisco 
Write nearest office, 


Freehold Military School 


FOR 
YOUNG 
BOYS 
9 to 16 















Select home school, limited to 40. 
Small classes. Military training and 
discipline, but not of a reformatory 
nature. Refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. Athletic sports. We pre- 
pare for any college. Rates $450 to 
$500. For illustrated catalog address 


Major C. M. Duncan, Principal, Freehold, N. J. 


















THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
purses by corres pond- 






350 of its class-room « 
ence. One may ie up High School or 
M College studies at almost any point and 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree, 
Courses for Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 
i] Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, and 
M many in other vocations. 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, Il. 


HOME 
STUDY 












The Railroads Need 
ENGINEERS! 


Qualify yourself to become a 
locomotive engineer. We teach 
you by mail during the time you 
are firing. Course enables you to 
pass examination for promotion, 
Write for FREE Catalog C. 
National Correspondence School of Railroading, 

Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Comfortable Incomes 


Easily and pleasantly earned in automobile busi- 
ness as Chauffeur, Salesman or Garage Manager. 


WE TEACH YOU BY MAIL 
Our graduates are recognized as experts and 
positions seek them. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
New York School of Automobile Engineers 
148 West 56th St., New York City 


STAMMER 


7 me ins — on 








DO 
YOU 


Trial lesso . exp org ry ethods fo 
FRE Gold Mec World’ 
Geo Andrew Fe my “No 146 “Adelaide 8t.. 





Detroit, Mich 








LEARN TO REPAIR WATCHES —— 


Watohmakers gnd repairers are in ig demand inevery townand city In the 
United States. We will teaoh you this trade in your own home by 

Ch m will know @v- 
6 to perfect run 










Bing « des € f 
DeSelms Wateh Sehool. 16 Perry St. 


A(tien, Indiana 














complete TRAINING | SCHOOL, Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
B echnical training for library wor 

nice prone epee mn o be held in June Det on’ talo ante $e 

Sulls a T. Rankin Direc tor, Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Ga. 





LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 
YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 
527-41 Park Row, N. Y 


COLLIER’s 


by writing School Agency 





IN ANSWKKING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION 


From civilized peoples, 





{ 


itorial Bulletin 


Saturday, January 30, 1909 





Babylon Outdone 


@ The orgies of ancient Babylon, which for centuries 
have made its name reek with suggestions of human de- 
pravity, must after all have been rather tame affairs— 
tudged by the standards of their modern counterpart, 
The First Ward Ball,’ of Chicago, under the auspices 
of ‘Bathhouse John’ **Hinky Dink?’ 


Kenna. 


Coughlin, and 


@ Ten thousand masked and drunken men and women 
(spare the words!) filling the ground floor of America’s 
largest convention hall—viewed by five thousand specta- 
find pleasure in 
the 
and the air heavy 


tors low enough in the social scale to 
watching the proceedings until half past three in 
morning—the floor soggy with beer 
with the breath of free champagne—unprintable language 
filling every cubic foot of the place,—that is ‘*The First 
Ward Ball’? of Chicago as described by Will Irwin 


in an article for next week's issue. 

@ And yet these ‘Bathhouse John’’ 
© Hinky Dink’’—at whose magic word these denizens of 
the underworld appear and revel—in the very hall where 


two men—‘ and 


a nation’s president is chosen—these two men represent 
in Chicago’s city council the great down-town district in 
greatest business 
two men Chicago’s merchant princes 


which are situated many of the city’s 
houses. To .these 
and captains of industry bend the knee and meekly con- 
tribute to the expense of these orgies and to the continual 


reelection of these two men to position and power. 


@ Mr. Irwin's article will be illustrated by Chicago's 
John TT. McCutcheon, 
pictures tell some things that are well out of the reach 


well-known cartoonist, whose 


of words and cameras. 


Collier’s Lineoln Number 


@ The issue of February 13 will be the Lincoln Number. 
and 
pictures incident to the hundredth anniversary of Lincoln’ s 
birth and the celebration at the Lincoln Farm. This issue 
will rank achievements 
of its class. 
this number to accommodate the full text of the program. 


It will contain a presentation of writings, addresses, 


among the foremost journalistic 


A Lincoln supplement will be issued with 
Haiti the Misunderstood 

@ Newt week we shall print the first oy three articles 
by Arthur Ruhl, 


hand investigations of conditions in Haiti. 


who has recently completed his first- 
He endeavors, 


in spite of popular ignorance of the situation and _ the 
careless misrepresentation by writers who admire the 


grotesque more than the actual, to give a balanced view 


of the social and political situation in Haiti at the present 


time. He sees Haiti as a negro republic that is not 
really a republic; conducted by grown-ups who are 
essentially children ; unrestrained by advice or hindrance 


working out a comic-opera destiny 


with fearfully tragic interludes—but always children, 
mentally and morally, playing in their fighting, and 


jighting in thew play, and yet criticized by outsiders for 


not conforming to the mental and moral 


adult civilization. 


I rc 








standards of 





‘schoudles= 
distribution, is a question of salesman- 
ship, either oral or printed. Your 


printed matter goes to more people 


j than your salesmen. The better it is, 


the larger your sales. 


Barnes Crosby Company 
Artists | Engravers Catalog Makers 


make photographs, drawings and printing }} 
plates of every nature in one or more colors, } 
all of the highest quality. The kind of cuts 
that sell your goods. 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 
Barnes-Crosby Company 
E. W. Houser, Pres. 

215 Madison Street, Chicago. 


Branch Offices in 15 Principal Cities. 


CONCRETE HOUSES 


Cost Less Than Wood 


More handsome than Brick. Dur- 



















able as granite. A Pettyjohn 
$35.00 ¢ ste block machine, 
sand, gr and cement are all 
that is needed, Simple, easy and 


s quick. We furnish full instruc- 
tions. Save money for yourself 
yr make money by sellingsblocks 


Write for catalog and suggestions 


THE PETTYJOHN CO., 646 N. Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 





TOPPAN POWER DORIES and MOTORS 


Safe, Foc 
Sea Boat 
Built. $129 

up. Send 4c. 
Ee] in Stamps 
for Catalog. 


ROC DOWN DORIES, EASY TO BUILD. 
Send for tree 


cular and prices. Loppan Boat Mfg. Co., 12 Haverhill St.,Boston, Mass. 





The “CADO” F ountain Pencil 


Requires no sharpening, has 

1 metal parts pos 
nothing ‘ 

yut « it aoe. 














Patented 


The LEAD is 


adjustable in a neat 
fountain-pen like holder Ask 
your stationer for it or send us 10 


cents for the pencil with a box of refills. 
PLAIN OR COPYING LEADS 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., 246 W. 23d St., New York 


2975 ‘th 


Saved On Any 










Factory Rebuilt, 
Unexcelled in Construc- 
tion, Finish and Durability. 
Particulars on request 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
345 Broadway, New York 
Branches in all large Cities 











ST. VALENTINE — WASHINGTON’ S BIRTHDAY 
















Cupids ,25ceach. Heart Box, 15c,26c each. Metal 
Ring % Mi at’ Cupid Me = Arrows aa’ Widhibe mes, 5 

Heart Ice Cream Cx de doz He art Box with C nj er Y 
$2.80 doz. Savor thant tocigs ,10c each, Cherry L« » 
l0c, 2c each, Cherry Tre e in Clay Pot, Dri um (boxes), "Hate he 
(be xe Hatchet Fans, 5c each Washington Buttons, B0c rey 
Continental Hat, (box) 10¢ Paper Pin Flags, 10c a Valen- 
tine or Washington Crepe Paper Napkin 40¢ Valentine 
or Washington Jack Horner Pie,12 Ribbons Dinner Cards, 
40c. Suny watt, S00 oe Party pity pao oz. Fx ee or 
of the above Ath Complete Catalog lhe ors Free on 
Request. All goc should be sent by mene. do not pay 


mail charges. B, p Ame an & Co, , De ppt. 36, 812 eontwes, N.Y. 








NEW BOOK FREE 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells all 
about PATENTS. What to Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 
O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D. C. 





CENTS trial 13 wks. 
| In this illustrated 
national weekly all 


he A YEAR 
the important news of the Tie thf wer 


world is stated clearly, CiidkmdhaasdbeaeatabsedetMemesebel 

fairly, and briefly, for busy readers, Many special fea- 
tures of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
ing—THE paper forthe home. $1 year; takes p lace of $3 
to $4 papers. Try it, 13 wks. for 15c. Pathfinder, Wash., D.C. 


INDEPENDENT INCOME 






















without capital and secured financially for life in the 
COLLECTION "AGENCY BUSINESS 
We show you how t hante and manu- 
facturers, and ei ur success. Your 
first two days earnings th a 
r Bookle' 





al 
tivefoccupation. If ialeneot 


L. C. WHITNEY, Prest., Whitney Law Copention, New Bedford, Mass. 


TYPEWRI TERS ix 


| Standard Machines SOLD —_ RENTED 
ANYWHERE « tit ly Mf 
ng otal 0 apply on price. Shipped with priv- 
xaminatior Wri for catalog “M.” 

“mt eunelaar Emporium, 92 ey Lay ake St., Chieago 


positively prevented by “3-in- 
( nga on anything metal indoors 

ut; keeps everything bright; 
oils everything right; free from 


acid; freesample. 3 in One Oil 





Prices allow- 











Co., 35 Broadway, New York. 
1D ATE! NTS *‘Rerurnep 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book. and List of Inventions Wanted. sent free. 
EVANS, WILEKENS & CO., Washington, D. C, 


Fea that = wee acs | 





ur 3 books for Inventors 


R.S.&A.B. LACEY, Washington, D.C, Estab. 1869 











PATENT Patent a anes Washington 
ivice and books free 
nces Best services 
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Un Episodio del Disastro di Messina An Incident at Messina 











FICTION NUMBER 


| aoe 





Colliers .. 


The Netionet-Weettly 





COLLIER & SON, Publishers 


Peter Fenelon Collier—Robert J. Collier, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street 


NEW YORK 


Foundations 
N THE SMELTING WORKS and mines of Butte 
and Anaconda rest the shops in those two towns. 
The trembling pans of liquid metal are ancestors 
to Senator CLARK’S ‘palace’? on Fifth Avenue. 
Without these mines there would have been no Mary 























MacLanes. There are hotels, in which actors find a 
flitting home, and theaters, full of people. There 
are traveling salesmen, grocers, electric light. 





There is virtue, and much vice. There are shoemakers, letter-carriers, 
children; and all from those little pans, all from the processes by which 
a lump of earth is turned into a copper plate. Fecund are the grimy 
and smelling factories; fertile is a little matter torn from the inner 
existence of the earth. From a bit of ore a town is born, with all its 
pleasure, pain, and hope. On a detail of commerce are founded the 
pregnant interests of this human life. 

“Well, well—the world must turn upon its axis.” 
We must all 

“Live and die, make love. and pay our taxes.” 

All is mysterious, like the origin of consciousness—its meaning, its 
value, and its end. And nothing is more mysterious than this depend- 
ence of all passion, joy, and sorrow upon the crude, immovable, final 
fact—upon carth and what it deigns to offer up. 


La Sal 

X77 OTHING ATTRACTS THE PRESIDENT more than the history 
\ of the United States and the preservation of our forests. It 
seems like the irony of fate, therefore, that in a matter affecting both 
of these great interests he should have been led into a mistake which 
will need to be undone either by him or by his successors. The great 
explorer ROBERT CAVELIER DE LA SALLE was honored by Mr. ROOSEVELT 
in the year 1908 by an executive order naming after the famous French- 
man a salt mountain in the deserts of eastern Utah. Supplementing the 
executive order is an official statement of the Forestry Service : 

“In the process of redistricting the national forests numerous changes in name 
were made. These changes were by no means haphazard or arbitrary. The new 
names have been chosen on account of their importance in local and national his 
tory, and will serve for all time as reminders of men and events connected with ow 
progress from pioneer days. 

“Merely to read them understandingly is to trace the salient features of Western 

growth.” 
Because of his saliency in helping on the story of Western growth La 
SALLE is to have a permanent position on the tall top of the salt 
mountain. The error was natural in its origin. This mountain has 
not remained for all these years anonymous. On the 25th day of 
August, 1776, it already had a name, and this name was La Sal (the 
meaning of the Spanish term is ‘‘salt’’?), which was given to the 
mountain by Father SILVESTRE VELEZ DE ESCALANTE, the first white 
man to cross the great Colorado River of the West. He was striving 
to aid Spain to extend her foothold in North America from the begin- 
nings made by DE Soto in Mexico. ESCALANTE’S memory is chiefly lost, 
but traces of his work remain in lines too definite to allow La Sal ever 
permanently to become La Salle. There is an Escalante River and an 
Escalante Valley, and this salt mountain must ever remain in history 
associated with the Spaniard’s efforts to extend his country’s power. 
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pow FROM EXAMPLE is one of the recognized methods 
A 


of demonstrating truth. Seldom, we conceive, has this method 
been more picturesquely put in practise than it was when a President of 
the United States, in the midst of plots, counter-plots, and routine, took 
a day off to ride ninety-eight miles, in order to prove that what he could 
do, in one day, along with an intellectual life, our fighting officers, for 
whom bodily activity is more essential, ought to be able to do in three. 
This little episode is likely to appear in whatever lives of THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT may hereafter see the light. Physical energy is an essential 
element of human power. It is an attribute as important almost to 
the artist and the statesman as to those whose labor is with muscle. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S influence, in the final summing up, is strong 
and good, and his example of outdoor vitality and physical condition 
deserves to be numbered among the services which will be remembered. 
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To the Peace Societies: ‘*‘Help Here !’’ 
HE JAPANESE are a sensitive, proud, and warlike race. The 
avoiding of war with Japan will be the most important foreign 
problem of the United States for ten ycars to come. We can guarantee 
peace by two things: maintaining a navy sufficiently large to msure 
a second thought after every impulse and provocation to fight, such 
as will undoubtedly arise; and, even more important, treating Japan 
The recent speeches and resolutions 
**ehettos,’’ 


to prohibit them from holding land or becoming directors in corpora- 


at all times with studied courtesy. 
in the California Legislature—to segregate the Japanese in 


tions, to segregate their children in the public schools—these insults 
might more safely be put upon any other nation which has citizens 
living in America. And these actions, however they might have been 
pardoned a few years ago, in the light of a threatened influx of coolies, 
are now unealled for. Through the recent understanding of the Fed- 
eral Government with Japan, and the sincere efforts of the Japanese 
Government to carry out that agreement in good faith, the Japanese 
problem on the Pacific Coast is settling itself. During the six months 
just past 2,074 Japanese came to the United States and 3,181 went 
away—the Japanese- population here was diminished by 1,107. For the 
California resolutions there is no explanation but reckless demagoguery. 
Washington Standards 

rFFXHE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE in any city is supposed to be 
| composed of those business men who are at once the most upright 
and the most influential. At the recent annual elettion of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chamber of Commerce, ROBERT N. HARPER, manufacturer of 
a patent medicine, was chosen a director by 246 out of a total of 261 
votes cast. Mr. HARPER within a year has been the defendant in a 
criminal suit brought by the Government under the Pure Food Act. 
He was convicted of an unusually vicious violation of that act, and the 
President of the United States declared publicly that only a jail sentence 
was appropriate. The actual sentence was a seven-hundred-dollar fine. 
Mr. HARPER appealed, and, after he had secured publicity, had the 
appeal dismissed and paid the fine. The Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce, in selecting Mr. HARPER for especial honor at this time, takes an 
effective mode of publishing its standards to the world. 


Just Look at This 

OS ANGELES originally owned its own water system, which years 
ib ago was leased to private interests. In February, 1902, the city 
resumed control of its water system under the terms of the lease. 
1902, in addition to paying out of its water rents the accruing principal 
and interest of the bonds issued for the repurchase of the water works, 
the city has rebuilt the entire water system, has purchased additional 
sources of water supply, and has extended its water mains to meet the 
demands of a two hundred per cent growth in population. While it was 
accomplishing these results it reduced the water rates to consumers one- 
half, and placed the cost of water to its inhabitants at a figure only a 
little more than one-third of what the residents of San Francisco pay— 
and it still has left a profit of over $700,000, which it is applying to the 
cost of the new Owens River water supply. It has expended since 1902 
nearly $4,000,000 out of its legitimate profits, reinvesting these profits 
for the benefit of the people. Such figures give some idea of the profits 
in water. They explain the inner consciousness of the organized cam- 
paign against municipal ownership in several cities. The results in Los 
Angeles have been achieved largely by guarding the administration of 
the water system against the intrusion of the political spoilsman. 


Since 


Criticism 
UR WORDS ABOUT POE, on the occasion of his centennial, have 
( ) seemed to some, perhaps justly, more successful in naming his 
shortcomings than in making real his genius. Let us at least hide 
behind LOWELL, who says, with his customary acute instinct: 
There comes Por, with his raven, like Barnaby Rudge, 
Three-fifths of him genius and two-fifths sheer fudge.” 
A commentator is not unjust to genius because he mentions the accom- 
however, that to name faults correctly 
To do justice to talent, on the 


True it is, 
requires no gift higher than analysis. 


panving dross. 


other hand, requires talent, or something near it, in the critic. 
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Cigars 

ASHIMURA TOGO’S immortality is to be assured by attachment 
H to a new cigar. In what part of the country will it be most 
popular? In ‘‘ The Gentleman from Mississippi’’ a decidedly local value 
is attributed to names. Langdon, the Senator from Mississippi, in- 
quires in Washington for a ‘‘ Pride of the Gulf,’ then for a ‘‘ Flor de 
Natchez,’’ ‘‘ Bayou Queen,’’ or ‘‘ Creole Belle,’’ in vain, is offered his 
choice between an ‘‘ Anna Held”’ and a ‘‘ John Drew,’’ and finally com- 
promises on a ‘‘ Henry Clay.’’ Will the ‘‘ Hashimura Togo’’ flourish on 
the Pacifie Coast, where the Japanese Schoolboy has his home, or will 


use it for making money. A Chautauqua might be a park at the end of 
a trolley route, with trained ponies as the most subtle among the baits 
offered to the payer of a five or ten cent fare. This distinction between 
the real Chautauquas, carrying out the original intention, and the many 
circus-like imitations, should be borne in mind by the careful student of 
the feats performed by Mr. Watt Mason’s Pegasus on this page. 


Good News for the Poultry 


ONSIDERATION, PROGRESS, AND THRIFT—here they are. 
Among the literature which covers our desk is this from the 


the Eastern Question make it less 
popular there than in regions un- 
perturbed by specters of a saffron 
hue? At any rate, Togo’s vogue 
goes marching on. More parodies 
of him appear every day. Only 
for one sign of interest do we 
watch in vain. Many Japanese 
are readers of this paper. Why 
dees none of them confide to us 
what he thinks of Togo? 


No Race Suicide Here 


RIDE MAY justly be found 
in the New York City death- 
rate for 1908. Never in the his- 
tory of the city has the ratio been 
so low. It is now 16.52 per thou- 
sand, which continues the regular 
decrease of the last five years. 
There was decrease in the rate of 
accidents, in the deaths of children 
under five, and of persons over 
sixty-five. There was increase 
over the average of the last five 
years in three diseases: Measles, 
searlet fever, and cancer. The 
diminution runs as follows: Pneu- 
monia, 2,823; tuberculosis of the 
lungs, 573; "typhoid fever, 197; 
malarial fever, 42; smallpox, 7; 
whooping cough, 184; diphtheria 
and croup, 317; influenza, 77; 
spinal meningitis, 778 ; apoplexy, 
1,116; acute bronchitis, 735. 
Ceaseless efforts tell. The im- 
provement of the city’s sanitation 
and the spread of education re- 
garding the laws of hygiene are 
showing results among the vast 
alien population. At the same 
time comes news of an increased 
birth-rate, the largest in the city’s 
history — 28.68 per thousand. 
The final figures—deaths, 73,171; 
births, 126,863—what will the 
President say to that? 


What Will They Do? 

NOTHER THAW TRIAL is 
A soon to begin. Will any 
of the papers in New York City 
have the courage to exclude from 
their columns the details of this 
case? When the Hains trial be- 
gan it looked as if the ‘‘Times”’ 


was about to set a new standard, by 








Plans of a Chautauqua Promoter 
By WALT MASON 


"M the man who hires attractions for Chautauquas in the West, 
And I’m always in the market for the choicest thing in freaks; 
Each succeeding year’s assembly, people tell me, is the best, 
And I’ve just wound up a series spreading over twenty weeks; 
And the program was a rare one; there were jugglers from Cathay, 
And a poisoner from England, who was pardoned by the King; 
But I want to beat my record, and I’m hunting freaks to-day, 
Who will elevate the platform when I open up next spring! 
With the Higher Life in mind, 
And the Uplift well defined, 
Oh, I'll educate the masses—educate ’em till they’re blind! 


RE I managed these assemblies I was running a musee, 
And the critics all admitted that my Tattooed Greeks were fine; 
And my stock of Bearded Ladies made the populace agree, 
That I stood without a rival in my interesting line; 
I have brought that reputation into this Chautauqua work, 
And I’m using up my money and the riches of my brain 
In the effort to uplift it; I am toiling like a Turk, 
And the Cultured People tell me that my work is not in vain. 
Seeking still the Higher Walks, 
I am blowing in my rocks, 
And I’ll educate the masses with the sort of stuff that knocks! 


| AM looking for attractions that possess that subtle charm 
Which impels the ticket holder to a higher, nobler life; 
Ll am hunting Mrs. Gunness of the little Murder Farm, 
Who might lecture on **The Uplift of the Modern Rural Wife. 
I’ve a line on Battling Nelson and the famous Angel Child, 
And I may secure her husband if he proves he’s not insane; 
And perhaps the Turkish Sultan may be captured, for he’s wild, 
As his throne is getting shaky and the outlook gives him pain. 
To the higher, nobler things, 
My aspiring spirit clings, 
And next year I’ll break the record, or I’ll lose a pair of wings! 


- 


| HAVE signed up Dr. Wiley and his famous Poison Squad, 
And they’ll feed on prussic acid every day at three o'clock; 
I’ve engaged a string of noblemen to come here from abroad, 
And hitch up with native damsels who have bullion by the crock; 
I’ve secured a Howling Dervish from his far-off desert home 
(For it seems that queer religions just at present are the rage); 
And a bunch of dukes and princes have been shipped to me from Rome, 
And they'll give a Black Hand outrage every evening on the stage; 
To the wholesome life and sweet 
I will guide the straying feet— 
Oh, I’ll educate the masses—educate ’em and repeat! 























Milford ‘‘Cabinet’? of New 
Ilampshire : 

“ASA FISHER has bought several 
thousand feet of iron pipe from the 
tannery junk, and will pipe his hen- 
houses so that he will have running 
water, obtaining the water from a 
spring on the south hill, over three 
thousand feet distant.” 


Good news. The hen likes clean 
water. May Mr. Asa Fisuer of 
Milford find his hens rewarding 
him with a steady lay and abound- 


ing progeny. 


Ik Marvel 

WRITER FOR COLLIER’S 

saw DonaLp G. MircHenn 
when he was a very old man sit- 
ting in his famous study on a 
sharp, early spring day in front 
of a deep-flanked, open wood-fire. 
Ile was entirely at peace, even 
happy. ‘‘ Don’t call it an estate,”’ 
he said of his lovely acres of 
woodland. ‘‘It is Just a country 
place.’’? That phrase is a key to 
his life and to all his writings. 
Whatever he did was modest and 
unstrained—done for the pleas- 
ure of giving pleasure. He lived 
in one place for many years and 
died there: his roots had gone 
down very deep. Prophet or 
genius he was not, but a whole- 
some and lovable human being, 
with an attractive way of telling 
other people how to share in his 
steady happiness. He had over- 
heard a little of the Great Secret, 
not in excess, to overwhelm him 
with tumult, like the immortal 
and early-harvested race of poets 
—but enough to give him lifelong 
joy and a steadfast demeanor as 
he faced the end. 


Cold Baths 


4 7 INTER CLIMATE — oh, 
/ what shall we say in your 


praise? In the far Northwest 
blizzards run amuck and maroon 
the inhabitants from their fellow 
men. Along Massachusetts Bay 
the east winds from the Atlantic 
chill the Puritan heart and mar- 


ignoring the scandal altogether, row Even in the Middle States the mereury cuts the capers of a 


ground-and-lofty tumbler. With each winter comes an exodus to tropic 
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and we had a laudatory editorial in type, which had to be destroyed 
when the newspaper began displaying the news about like the rest of 
the conservative press. The verdict in the Hains case was a discour- 
agement. It meant that a man could be acquitted of murder on the 
old feudal grounds of property in woman, however cold-blooded the 
crime, and this in spite of his record for one preceding killing. The 
yellows, of course, whooped up the ‘‘romance,’’ and they are fully pre- 
pared to serve a similar dish to their readers when the wealthy TrAw 
again acquires the center of the stage. Nothing is quite so snobbish as 
a yellow journal. Give it money to talk about and its joy is unconfined. 
Will all the New York papers give Tuaw first-page honors, or will 
they leave that kind of leadership to the ‘‘ American,’’ the ‘‘Journal,”’ 
and the ‘*‘ World’’? 


Chautauquas 


J] HEN A NAME becomes popular, nobody can foresee what adven- 
/ tures it may encounter. The Chautauqua idea was an inspira- 


tion, reaching deep into the problems of education in a large democracy 


So widespread was the acceptance of it that men everywhere began to 


seas, hazy skies, and sun-kissed verdure, but the majority must stay at 
home and face the stern task of living. The bulwarks which many erect 
against the cold range from patent insoles to hot toddies. One of the 
most appreciated buttresses of health used to be the ice-cold plunge or 
shower bath, taken preferably on arising at morn. As to the wisdom of 
this we have noted, in our hours of ease, the advice of an eighteenth 
century poet, Mr. Joun Armstrong, in his ‘‘ Art of Preserving Health’’: 
“Rude at the first, the winter shocks you less 
By long acquaintance: study then youn sky, 
orm to its manners your obsequious frame, 
And learn to suffer what you can not shun 
Avainst the rigors of a damp cold heav’n 
To fortify their bodies some frequent 
The gelid cistern: and where naught forbids 
[ praise their dauntless heart; 
But all things have their bounds.” 
At times we almost agree with ARMSTRONG. We believe in cold baths, 
and have praised them recently and with eloquence; our point now, on 
reading ARMSTRONG, is that ‘‘all things have their bounds.”’ 
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of the old bed of the Chagres River, which has already been diverted. 
cuts, where excavation is necessary, thus hitting two birds with one stone. 
And this has led to the ery of ‘‘no bottom’’ from lay observers, vindicating, to their minds, the criticisms of Lindon Bates and other engineers, who main- 
tained that the bed-rock is pervious and unequal to the strain which will be put upon it. 
in and refilling, as in many engineering works before this, until no further material is necessary. All that Mr. Taft can see is what can be seen in the 
photographs. Ali that the engineers have to go by is the borings with which this region has been literally peppered ; and this they maintain is sufficient 
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On the extreme wall of the dam which is to hold back the waters of the Chagres River. The workmen are standing at the point which was the middle 
Rock material for filling in here is being brought from the Culebra and other 
These dumps were continually sinking throughout the late rainy season. 


The engineers on the job say that it is simply a case of filling 


























Why Mr. Taft Is at Panama 


A Brief Sketch of the Problems the President-Elect Has to Face and to Solve on the Isthmus 








AVE we made an engineering mis- 
take? Have we erred as to the 
type of canal after proceeding for 
over two years on a certain plan? 
It requires imagination for the 
civilian to think so, judging by 
the “men on the job.” Every- 
thing seems to be -running as 
— shipshape as a man-of-war with 
a veteran crew. 

The French told us that ma 
laria and yellow fever would be our worst enemies and 
laborers would die like flies. But that problem was sig 
nally solved by Colonel Gorgas. The labor supply now 
exceeds the demand. ‘The blacks, instead of returning to 
Jamaica, settle on the Isthmus. Spaniards and Italians, 
without waiting on an invitation or a contract, migrate 
of their own accord to ask for employment. 

From being a hero who faces death from all forms of 
tropical disease, the American employee has fallen to 
the low estate of a commonplace being in luck. Posi 
tions on the Isthmus at the present rate of wages are at 
a premium. A new rule compels the American employee 
to leave the Zone for his regular six weeks’ vacation or 
return to work. It seems pretty cold to him in the 
States, and in some instances he is inclined to linger 
in Panama for the idle period in which he still draws 
his pay. 

The law of supply and demand, plus Colonel Goethals’s 
way of doing things, has made the chief engineer, so 
well liked at first, less popular than he was. For the 
Colonel believes in making the best choice that he can 
from a full market. If any number of them can be had 
for less, why should Uncle Sam pay dirt-train condue 
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By FREDERICK PALMER 


tors two or three times the wages they would receive for 
the same work from James J. Hill or E. H. Harriman? 


When the men concerned are veterans of the early day 
they are bitter; and so is everybody who is discharged 




















The site of the proposed flight of three locks at Gatun as it looks to-day. When Mr. Roosevelt visited 
the Isthmus he went to the top of the hill which was about in the position of the steam shovel in the dis- 
tance. On his last visit Mr. Taft was lowered in a bucket in a prospect hole at the same point. The 
problem is whether the rock base is strong enough to support the weight of the locks without sagging, 
| and if it will withstand the leakage Srom the artificial Gatun lake which will supply water to the locks 


















































Where the Chagres will eve ntually flow. This is the spillway, which is at the opposite side of the dam from 
the locks, by which the surplus water in the rainy season will leave the lake. 


_—_— a ———— ~~~ ner a an ne ———— aewand 
Undesirables have been weeded out and chiefs and in the course of that development which, through many 
assistants submitted to many transfers and shake-ups. processes, has made a temperate and hard-working force, 
a = nes eS ee under a fairly Teutonic régime of rules and regulations, 
5 | in place of the mixed and adventurous lot which Stevens 

whipped into an organization. 

Moreover, Colonel Goethals is of the army type and 
army bred. “It is an order,” he will say, when disputed. 
Gradually he has been filling all the places of the heads 
and assistants of divisions and departments with army 
officers, because, inevitably, both by temperament and by 
training, he best understands how to work with them 
and they with him. 

Your dirt-train conductor, civilian clerk, or section 
foreman does not like army ways; or, as he may tell 
you, he would have enlisted in the regulars. By tem 
perament and training he has been associated with the 
civilian type of superior brought to th Isthmus by Wal 
lace and Stevens and now replaced. This is the kick 
that you hear “lowe? down” over the length of that busy 
Zone, where the dirt trains rattle as a part of a pel 
fectly martial and thorough system with surprising re 
ords for excavation 

And the Isthmus is an incubator for kicks. After the 
dav’s work the men cuss out their superiors; and thei 

| superiors, dwelling in that monotonou eat here you 

ean not turn off the steam, among the orchestra of 

Excavation here is prac steam shovels, develop nerves and } sic Mr. Taft 
the big, calm boss over all, ¢ n the 


tically complete, and the laying of the concrete floor and walls will be begun this present dry season 
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The Chagres River in its new bed. Temporarily it has been diverted. This stream, whose waters 
will make the artificial lake through which ocean steamers will pass, and which has been the 
moot point in all the discussions of the lock system, is here seen at flood in the rainy season 














ings, which are specially predisposed to become hot in 
that climate. 

For the last six months the crities, sitting behind their 
mosquito-sereens in the evening—after they had heard 
how So-and-So, who maybe did drink too much or was 
getting careless, was not expected back from his vacation 
have been talking about the mushiness of the Gatun 
Dam. Will there be a disaster after the dam and locks 
are built, putting such a sudden climax to all the efforts 
and all the millions spent as the earthquake put to the 
history of Messina? The suggestion that there is one 
chance in a hundred of such an outcome is sensational 
enough to make everybody sit up, even if the Isthmus 
had not been for eighteen months without any scandal. 

The canal has been the most trying and prolonged of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s responsibilities. It will also be Mr. 
Taft’s. It is one that he really can not share with any- 
body. Although only engineers are supposed to know 
the subject, when their counsels are divided he must 
decide for himself. His own desire to be on the spot as 
well as that of the President to have him there is in- 





evitable. But all that he will see can be seen in the four 
photographs we publish—plus the borings with which 
this region has been peppered, which are the more puz 
zling Greek to the layman because they are so much a 
matter of opinion with the expert. 

The hill where Mr. Roosevelt stood when he was at 
Gatun has been mostly carried away, along with the 
walls of the prospect hole in which Mr. Taft himself de- 
seended to be assured again that everything was all 
right. In its place is a broad ditch, the excavation as 
yet unfinished, where the locks will rest. A half-hour’s 
walk will take the next President entirely over the 
ground which concerns the vital feature of the most im- 
portant engineering work of modern times. From a 
single point he may observe all that is to be observed 
on the surface. The critical question is what lies below 
the surface. 

To understand the problem you have only to think 
of a shallow valley which is the neck of a basin with 
surrounding hills. By damming it an artificial lake is 
to be made out of the waters of the Chagres, which is 


a lazy creek with swimming pools in the dry season and 
a mighty flood in the terrific rainy season. 

At one side of the valley, eut out of the hill, is a spill 
way, which is to discharge the overflow. This is al] 
ready for the laying of its concrete floor and walls. [ny 
the course of excavation in the hill at the opposite side 
of the valley is the bed for the two flights of three locks 
each, large enough to lift a steamer of thirty thousand 
tons. The eradle which will hold this enormous weieht 
of masonry and steel must be absolutely firm or, in place 
of ships, the Chagres will soon pass through at will. 

While excavation for the locks and spillway has pro- 
ceeded, the Chagres has been given temporary quarters 
beyond the spillway, where she has erased the jungle and 
made a bed to suit her passionate taste. Across her old 
course the rock spoil from other points where digging 
was necessary has been dumped—thus killing two birds 
with one stone—to make that vast containing wall, broad 
as a dozen streets, called the dam. 

In the late rainy season the temporary tracks from 
which the cars are unloaded have seemed at times 
almost as unsteady as if they were laid on jelly, while 
the surface of the dump has sunk suddenly here and 
there. There you have the cause of all the talk behind 
the mosquito-sereens of “no bottom” which made the 
thoughts of some laymen revert to the contentions of 
Lindon Bates and other engineers, who have held that 
the basic material could never withstand the seepage 
and the strain from the big artificial lake. 

The engineers on the job have not for a moment had 
any doubt on that score. They say that this is not the 
first time on an engineering work where you had _ to 
keep on “filling in” before you had a solid mass. Be 
sides, they have a model dam built on a small seale 
experimentally, and the same material subjected to the 
same water pressure as that of the actual one, with 
entirely satisfactory results 

We have the confident word of Colonel Goethals, who 
lives with the problem, his reputation staked on it; we 
have the doubts of some engineers with their minds on 
the hundredth chance; and still more engineers—follow- 
ing many commissions of experts—are to consider all 
the latest evidence. On their unanimity, or on a major 
ity, Mr. Taft must depend. To change to a sea-level plan 
is a confession of our engineering mistake, better now 
than later; but it means a great deal of labor wasted, 
though all that on the Culebra Cut and the main line 
of the ditch and the backbone of the Isthmus will serve 
in any plan. 


erkins, Defender of Congressional Honor 





H1E Honorable James Breek Per 
kins, Representative from Roch 
ester, New York, on the floor of 
the Congress the other day ut 
tered this sentiment: “With rare 
exceptions the members of the 
Congress are men of integrity, 
whose votes are determined, not 
————————— by fear of the police, but by 














an honest regard for the public 
service, 

Mr. Perkins was defending the members of Congress 
against the President’s insinuation that they had lim 
ited the Secret Service appropriation because they didn’t 
want the Secret Service men looking up their own ree 
ords. Mr. Perkins was the leader of the fight against 
this insinuation; he proposed the Select Committee to re 
buke the President; he was the chairman of that com 
mittee; he wrote its report scolding the President for 
“questioning the motives of members”; he read that re 
port to the House; he made the principal speech in favor 
of adopting the report—he was, in short, the one spee 
tacular hero of the Spanking of the President. 

Consider, now, this réle of Mr. Perkins, and the senti 
ment he uttered in the light of his own most conspicuous 
official activity during the last eight months. And this 
story is told not primarily for its light upon the character 
of a statesman, scholar, and historian (“History of France 
under Richelieu and Mazarin,” by James Breck Perkins, 
LL.D... Member of Congress from Rochester, New York). 

Whether you look upon Duffy’s Malt Whisky as a 
patent medicine or an imitation whisky, it is in eithen 
class the most detestable fraud of its kind. The health 
officials and prosecuting attorneys, who harry it wherever 
they find it, vary from a good-humored smile at the huge 
impudence of its faking to thoroughgoing indignation at 
the wrong it works to the poor and ignorant. An analy 
sis made a few years ago by the chief chemist of the 
New York Department of Health discovered that it was 
composed of alcohol (46 per cent), sugar, and chloroform 
or ether extract. Some change may hie 
comply with the Pure Food law; but its label to-day 
frankly states that it still contains 44 per cent alcohol 
Ilere are the modest claims made vv the owners of this 


combination on the wrapper in which the bottle comes 














e been made to 


“Consumption Cured.” 

“TNVALUABLE FOR Delicate Woman and SICKLY CHI 
DREN.” 

“Makes the Old Young.” 

“Keeps the Young Strong.’ 

‘To Prevent and Cure Disease, Nothing Equals Dutfy’s 
Pure Malt Whisky.” 

“Gives Power to the Brain.” 

suilds up the Nerve Tissues.” 


“There are thousands of men and women in the Unite 
States over 100 vears old who have retained their facul 
ties, vigor, and usefulness by usil Dulfy’s Pure lalt 
Whisky.” 

Because of these grotesque es thy Department f 


Agriculture one day last M ceived several | rels 


Dutfy’s Malt Whisky and sent word to the proprietors 
to appear and defend themselves against the charge of 
“ADULTERATING AND MISBRANDING.” (The proprietors 
are one of a hive of patent-medicine swindlers and imi 
tation whisky makers—several corporations under a 
common ownership—who do business in a single build- 
ing in Rochester, New York—the New York and Ken- 
tucky Distilling Company, the Dulfy Malt Whisky 
Company, the Rochester Distilling Company, the War- 
ner’s Safe Cure Company, the American Fruit Prod- 
ucts Company, the Columbia Distilling Company. and 
several others.) 

Now note what happened when the Government began 
its prosecution. Perkins of Rochester, LL.D., seholar, 


times. They addressed six different officials of the De 
partment of Agriculture. The hearing was postponed 
from time to time; finally it was set for September 30; 
then it was postponed till after eleetion—the politicians 
concerned were all busy being reelected. Moreover, a 
formal hearing would mean stenographie records of what 
was said and done and probable publicity for all in 
volved, with election only a few weeks away. After 
election, the hearing was postponed again. Possibly Pet 
kins was too busy defending the honor of Congress. The 
hearing has never yet been held. Dutty’s Malt Whisky 
continues to flourish. 

The specific language whieh the President used and 
which fired Congressman Perkins with resentment was 





historian of Mazarin and Riche 


this: 





lieu, member of Congress, de 
fender of the Constitution. 
defender of the dignity of Con 
eress—Perkins of Rochester, in 
all the panoply and plumage 
of distinguished citizenship, was 
promptly on the job. tHe wrote 
his first letter on the official paper 
of the House Committee on For 
eign Affairs (a most important 
committee with Perkins as_ the 
third member). Whether this was 
done to increase the weight of the 
influence upon the department to 
cease prosecuting is one of those 
matters which belong in the un 
certain field of motive. In any 
event, Perkins wrote, and his let 
ter ran thus: 

“The Duffy Malt Whisky Com- 
pany... is  eontrolled by our 
most prominent and leading citi 
zens, and I trust matters can be 
adjusted in such aray as not to 
injure along established industry.” 

Next eame Congressman Sher- 
man, also of New York State 
Vice-President-elect James S. Sher 
man, indeed. Sherman wrote at 





“The chief argument in favor of 
the provision was that the Con 
gressmen did not themselves wish 
to be investigated by Seeret Ser 
vice men.” 

Consider, now, one question: 
Was Perkins paid for what he 
did? Did he make that long, hot 
trip from Rochester to Washing 
ton the night- of July 16—Con 
vress not being in session—from 
motives of publie duty, or did he 
vet money for it? /f he got money he 
is quilty of exactly the same crime 
as that for which Nenator Burtok of 


Kansas went to the penitentiary 
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For the immediate activity of the 
Secret Service men there is no 
more pressing need than the in 
vestigation of whatever checks 
may have passed during the last 
eight months from the Rocheste! 
manufacturers of Dutfy’s Malt 
Whisky (Walter J. Duffy, presi 
dent to the Roehester law tirm 
of Perkins, Duly & MeLean (this 
latter Duify being J. P., son of 
Walter J.). 


But whether Congressman Per 


second-hand, so to speak. He had Congressman Perkins of Rochester, N. Y. kins has been guilty of a crime 


evidently been seen by Congress 
man Perkins and had consented 
to do what he could to choke off & = 
the Department of Agriculture. He wrote that the 
makers of Duffy’s Malt Whisky were “men of high stand 
ing in Rochester” and that they “represent considerable 
influence.” That seemed good reason to Sherman why 
they should not be prosecuted 

After Sherman came William Armstrong, prominent 
member of the New York State Senate, chairman of that 
committee which made Hughes famous. He wrote on offi 
cial Senate paper. Next Perkins wrote again, this time on 








e official Printing Committee stationer All the Re 
publican political influence in the weste1 valf of Ne 
York was now at worl Among them all they ote full 

s re letters nd hurried to Was vton OZ 


is not the point of this article 
What is important is to let all the 
people know how necessary is thei 


——————————— | 


constant vigilance and support to see that the Pure 
Food law is carried out If you were an obscure subon 
dinate in the Department of Agriculture or the Depart 
ment of Justice, if you had no motive to proceed ag 





a swindling patent medicine or an adulterated food 
cept your own conscience, if your first move met with pel 


sonal protest from the Congressmen who controlled you! 
salary, your promotion, and your official existence 

soon would you grow tired The enforcement of the Pure 
Food law needs all the encouragement and enthusiasm that 
the public ean contribute: there is no troubl 
enthusiasm of the opposition—that is a matter oft 


ii cents. and it is working twent f rs 
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By Justus 








HAT famous—I had well-nigh 
said infamous — pearl known as 
the Harvest Moon swept like a 


scourge through the southern 
world a decade past, and yet | 
find that even the name is curi 
ously unknown here in the north. 
To be sure, midway of the gem’s 
devastating career, one of the 
weeklies—I rather think it was 
the “Graphie’—printed a half 
column about it, telling the number of lives it had cost, 
the two great families it had wrecked, and giving the 
pearl’s weight and value—a fantastic and_ incredible 
sum, but accurate enough, I dare say. (I prefer to 
think of its value in blood and in misery.) But this 
is all the European world has ever known of the “Ruby 
in a Mist,” as some one once called it. To us, south of 
the line, it was a household word. It swept us like the 
recurrent waves of a plague—appeared here for a little 
time, disappeared again, turned up there, and was again 
lost. Men died for it, men tricked and betrayed, stole 
and starved—aye, and women, too. It left behind it a 
trail of shame, dishonor, ashes of happiness, dead men’s 
bones. Yet comparatively few people outside of Sydney 
and Melbourne can ever Harvest Moon. 
Its evil fame was abroad from Hobart to the Days o’ the 
Week, from Perth to Papeete, but to most it can have 
been but a name, a sort of legend, something to shudder 
over and to wonder about. 

Then quite suddenly the pear] disappeared for 
five years and was well-nigh forgotten. 

It is with its resurrection that we have here 























have seen the 


nearly 


to deal. 





ISS VIOLET LINDON came out of the 
post ollice where she had been to send 
a telegram, and turned up the shady 
side of Street. She walked 
slowly and with a somewhat elaborate 
air of detachment from her surround 
ings, but she was very conscious that 
few of the women who passed by, and 
none of the men, failed to turn their heads to look, and 
she inhaled the incense of admiration as a goddess might 
sweet altar smoke, with a comfortable thrill which 


George 














inhale 


never became commonplace or wearied or satisfied. She 
nodded to several acquaintances, for everybody is in 
George Street in the morning, and presently became 
aware that there was a little knot of people before the 
window of Sydney’s leading jeweler and goldsmith. ‘The 


much exeited over something 
where they 
The usual 
pins set 
southern 


peopl seemed to be 
and Miss 
paused and pressed in among them to look, 


display of 


very 


Lindon, when she had come were 


window rings and brooches and of 


With Australian stones in the semblance of the 


Cross had been covered with a sort of pall of black vel 
vet The velvet was raised in the middle over a_ bloc] 
and upon this little elevated platform lay a single un 
set gem, a huge pearl, pear-shaped, fiery. pink in colon 

thie uby in a mist Upon that black background it 
glo ith an uneanny luster: it was like something 
ull something with evil fires within: it seemed te 


breathe as it lay, to stir—palpitate gently upon its bed 
\ } 


staring eves the Harvest Moon seeme: 


In Size to grow ind crow until it hung before 


“a larkness like the orb from which it had taken it 
nner fires burned brighter and died, glov 
ling in breath-like interval ind the Harvest 
Mi sn i at er across the dat beautiful bevon 
ba in and as alluring—inaccessible a 
{ t | | 
‘ el it wppelr | poke t } 
ithered about the wind but Mi Lin 
, She pushed he ’ p 
€ sii \W ! pre 
s ous in bbir Che hac 


Collier’s 


iles 


to marry a millionaire. ‘Two months before he would 
have sent an underling to greet her. 

She made her queries—the hundredth to make them 
that morning—but learned little. The pearl was the 
property of a traveler who had left it there for safe 
keeping, and, in view of its historic fame, had graciously 
allowed its exhibition for a day or two. It was not for 
sale, and the owner did not wish his name known. That 
was absolutely all. 

Miss Lindon said: “Thank you very much,” and went 
out. She looked back once over her shoulder, and again 
turned up George Street where, before a certain shop, she 
had ordered the automobile, which Soames had given her 
as a betrothal present, to wait. She had meant to do 
several more or less important things that morning, but 
they had fled one and all from her mind. She said: 
“Tome!” got into the car and fell back against the soft 
cushions with a little sigh. 

It was mid-June, and the cool winter breeze bore fresh 
in her face as the car sped out of the traflic, crossed 
Castlereagh Street, and turned into the long homeward 
stretch, but it might have rained or hailed or, unpree 
edented miracle, snowed, and Miss Lindon would not 
have known the difference. She sat still in her place, 
and, as before, the Harvest Moon hung before 
her, mocking her, an 


eyes closed. 
her against darkness, smiling at 
evil and an exquisite dream 
Arrived at her she went through 
the house, found nobody about save a parlor maid, and 
Unpretentious house and 


brief joul ney *s end, 


so passed on into the garden 
little terraced garden were perched high over one of the 
indentations of Sydney’s justly famous harbor. The out 

superb. Miss went to a 
stood in the shade, and sat down 


lovely Lindon 


which 


look 


certain 


Was very 
beneh 


there. Beneath her feet the soil dropped away in a swift 
slope, and the waters of the many-bayed harbor lay 
still and blue. It was like a branch with leaves. Little 


sailing boats dotted the and, in the channel, a 
Union steamer made its way seaward, trailing a veil of 
near the Heads another line 


coves, 
smoke. Out was inbound, 
a New Zealande1 

Miss Lindon 
three years past were suddenly 
removed cleanly, without 


was as if the 
from the pro 
violence, and 
She Castle’s 
m the heard it 
boy’s honest emotion: she 


and it 
removed 


closed her eves, 


time 


cession of 


the edges closed together. heard young 


bench she 


voice as he sat beside he 
little 
heard it drop to a pleading whisper as he 
her ind she heard the 
Three years it 


shake a very with the 


leaned near to 
very stir of his movement 


was, almost to the week—within the 


month surely for the same ve llow winter roses had been 


in bloom then that were making the garden fragrant now 


roses lasted only a fortnight or thereabout 


ind those 


Three vears! And where was young Castle now God 
new if anybody 

It was not very often that Miss Lindon allowed her 
memories, feelings, emotions unrestrained license She 
often said to a certain friend and intimate that she 
couldn't afford it \ girl who had had to make her own 
areer, with only beauty to begin on, build up her own 





social recognition from pretty nearly total obscurity 

bark for her own biseuits—couldn’t afford emotional re 
laxations: not vet. at least But the sight of the Harvest 
Moon Iving in state upon its pall of black had shaken 


her more than she would have believed to be possible 


It brought im back, the boy who had loved her, witl 
n illusion of reality that almost frightened hei She 
long, thin, sprawling length, she saw the ugly 
! il, lovable face of him with the blue eyes and 
he Jrish evebrows that went up at the inner end 
She heard tl boy’ voice it pleaded with her one 
(ilve mi 1 ince Only rive mic han té 
e it 

! kno ( u ms Oh, n Lord, J kn 
ry il 1 do t l ou do, w i 1 goo 

r-] I | ! 1 ky tha 


Orman 
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Illustrated by GEORGE WRIGH 


But just give me a chance to prove that I can be some- 
thing, do something, accomplish something for—love of 
you. Let me sack a city or two for you, build an empire, 
win a crown for you. Ain’t there something you'd like 
done? Ain’t there anything?” 

[It seemed to Miss Lindon that, in some strange fash- 
ion, she was looking on, apart, like a stranger, an unseen 
third in that place. For she hedrd her own voice, Violet 
Lindon’s voice, and she saw her own face turned away, 
out over the placid harbor. She heard the girl say a 
little wearily, as if she were beginning to be a trifle 
bored: 

“Oh, yes, heaps of things!” 
and then: 

“Bring me the Harvest Moon! It has been lost for 
a long time now—two years of more. Bring me the Har- 
vest Moon, if you’re looking for something to do.” She 
heard young Castle’s light answering laugh and saw then 
the abrupt change of expression in his mobile face. She 
saw seriousness, force, decision come there, something 
new in the eyes—something knights may have worn—an 
unprecedented light. He rose to his feet, and the girl 
rose with him. The watcher saw their faces and both 
were a little pale. 

“Do you mean that?” young Castle asked in a whisper. 
“Do you happen to mean that?” She saw the girl’s eyes 
meet “Yes. Yes.” it 
Was coming very near home, that talk of the great pearl, 
for then, as now and always, the 
life—the only 
a passion inexplicable, beyond bounds, 


She heard a little laugh, 


his gravely, and heard her say: 
great passion of her 


one, perhaps had been precious gems: 


something like a 
mania. 


“Bring me the Harvest Moon!” the girl said, and 
young Castle answered: 

“I will—or.die trying.” 

After that he said: 

*And when I come back with it, Violet?” 

“T shall be waiting,” said she. “I'll wait for you, 


Jerry.” A sudden little unaccustomed flash of tender 
ness seemed to have crossed her, for she leaned forward 
and kissed the boy who stood there, and young Castle 
turned quite white and shut his more he 
spoke, unsteadily. He said: 

“Do you love me, Violet?” 
tender mood, said: 

“Yes. Oh, yes, indeed, Jerry. Yes. And V’ll wait for 
you. Never fear! ll wait.” 


eves. Once 


And she, still in her odd, 


She said: “It’s a test of you, isn’t it \ proof ot 
you When you come back, I shall be here, waiting.” 
She even said: “Come back anyhow, my deat Even if 
you fail I shall want you.” But to that the lad shook 
his head, saying 

“Tf - fail [ shan’t come back. | shan’t be alive, you 
see.” Then he kissed her hands and went away And 
that was all of it 

rhe three years slipped neatly and cleanly back into 


their place in the procession of time, and, for an instant, 
Miss with her After 
ward she turned, ¢ 


covered her eves hands 


Lindon 


gave a little unsteady laugh, and it 


t 


the end, to a laugh of mockery What an extremely 
absurd scene low very like poor oung Castle to 
make a bit of melodrama—but le very unlike Vio 
et Lindon to follow him upon the stage The three 
vears-older girl laughed again at herself But she 
found time for a sigh ove i neve! 
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gain smiling. Not he. Suecess was not in such 
as Castle. He was marked for failure. Born to it. Be 
sides, he would have brought the pearl to her at once, 
not exhibited it in a jeweler’s window. No, it was not 
Castle. 

She heard her mother’s shrill voice at a window, and 
rose a little wearily to go in. The “ruby in a mist” 
preceded her slow steps, hanging in darkness before her. 
At the door a sealed note, sent by hand, was given her. 


It was written upon the paper of the Australia, the big 
hotel of which Sydney is rather justly proud. Miss Lin 
don did not recognize the hand, and so, when she had 
torn the note open, looked at the end for the name. It 
was signed “Ridforth.” The girl gave an exclamation of 
great surprise, and sat down in a chair, staring at the 
written sheet before her. Lord Ridforth in Sydney, and 
writing to her! 

She had met that midde-aged peer a few weeks before 
on a cruise among the islands. ‘Two or three times, dur- 
ing the winter season, the Northern Steamship Company 
of New Zealand sends out a small steamer from Auck 
land for a month’s cruise through the Tongan, Samoan, 
and Fiji groups, returning thence to Sydney. The little 
steamer takes out passengers and a general cargo, pick 
ing up copra and green bananas to bring home, and the 
voyage is very popular among both New Zealanders and 
Australians. The Marquis of Ridforth, making a leis 
urely tour of the globe, chanced to include this little 
cruise in his itinerary, and so fell in with Miss Violet 
Lindon and her mother, also with a fat gentleman called 
Soames, a sheep owner. He left the shijy however, at 
Suva in the Fijis instead of returning to Sydney, and 
Miss Lindon had heard no more of him. 

She thought of him now, as she sat over his note, in 
tensely and excitedly curious as to its contents, yet, after 
the manner of her sex, delaying to read. She pictured 
his grave and serious face, the somewhat old-fashioned 
courtesy of his manner. A little flush came to her 
cheeks as she remembered the convenient opportunities 
she had offered Lord Ridforth for increasing the warmth 
lo. Phe 


1 1 


ian that 


of their acquaintance if he had chosen so to 
purser had put it somewhat more vulgarly t 
S’help me, the girl’ll choke him to death! She’s round 
his neck the day long.” Perhaps Lord Ridforth was 
slow to see opportunities. In any ease she had failed 
ther failed outright Henec victor’ for the long 
patient Soames. 


Miss Lindon tool up the note which she ad let fall 


in her lap, and read it through \fter a pause she read 
it through again. and then sat for a long time and looked 
at nothing across the room In the end a slow smile 
came upon her lips and remained there It had an oddl 

triumphant look, and so had a ne light that was in het 
eves. Present] he went to the telephone i vas in 
a sort of closet, and shut the door behind her, She called 


Collier’s 


up a certain friend, the one woman with whom she was 
on truly intimate and confidential terms. She said: 
“Is that you, Milly? Yes, Violet. Oh, very well, 
thanks. Yes, just in from shopping. Milly, look here! 
I want you to do something for me. I want to spend the 
night at your house and I want to say that I’m dining 
there—a party, because I shall be very, very much 
dressed up. You see, I’m going to dine with—somebody 


at the Australia, but of course I ean’t tell that to 


mother. No,no! Heavens, 
no! Soames is in Queens 
land at one of his sta 
tions. Besides—well, if 
you care to know, it’s 
Lord Ridforth.” She gave a little low laugh, presumably 
in answer to astonishment at the other end of the wire, 
and the laugh also was triumphant. She said: 

“IT don’t know at all. Perhaps— Well, some people 
make up their minds slowly, you know. Oh, I don’t 
know. He merely says that he wants to see me about 
something very important and that he can’t explain why 
it’s impossible for him to come here to the house. He 
says I'll understand that later.—I don’t know. He’s 
rather odd, you know. Anyhow, I shall have something 
important to tell you to-night. No, I didn’t think so 
on the ship. Tle’s very stiff and—unapproachable. 
Yes, by eleven, I should think. Wait up for me! 
Thanks, Milly. Eleven o’clock then. Good-by.” 

Miss Lindon wrote a little note and despatched it by 
her chauffeur. Afterward she went upstairs to her own 
room and began to look over her evening dresses, but 
once or twice she paused and stood still for a time, smil 
ing that same triumphant smile. Once she said aloud: 


“Lady Ridforth! ... the Marchioness of Ridforth!” 
(And she said the words over again, as if they made a 
very sweet sound in her ears. Her eyes fell upon a 


photograph of her fianeé which stood on the dressing 
table—a fat, genial gentleman with diamond shirt but 
tons. Miss Lindon snapped her fingers at him and 


laughed 


—_-.- Hk waiters cleared away the dinner 
= ee things and departed to return no more 


until summoned, the obsequious maitre 





le 1) ; . : 
XY) hotel brought the coffee and liqueurs, 
)| ()) set them at hand, bowed himself out 


| | of the door backward, and the two 
- SO = were left alone in the little private 
| : 7 ; 

t — dining-room at the Australia. It is not 
a pretty room, for the decorations are abominable, but 











flowers had been set about it in tall stands, roses banked 
on the table The musie from the great dining-room, 
just across an airshaft, came faintly in through the ew 
tained window, and, now and then, a burst of laughter 
or the sound of a raised voice. The orchestra began to 
play Gounod’s littl Berceuse.” . Lord Ridforth drew a 
long breath as one who says, “Now for it!” and raised 
his eves Miss Lindon smiled at him aero the low 
bank of roses, and the man’s eves paid grudging homage 


her extraordinary and sumptuous beauty. 


The ragged tramp began to beg in most piteous terms 


“T have already apologized,” said he, “for asking you 
to do so very unconventional a thing as to dine with me 
here alone, and | must now explain why L asked it.” 

He said: 

“Ll have a little story to tell you. It is not a very 










pretty story, but you must hear it. I brought you here 
to listen to it. It concerns a man I found in Fiji—at 
Suva, where I left the ship.” 

She said a blank: 

“Oh!” It seemed to her a very odd time to tell stories 
about men in Fiji. She did not understand at all, but 
she waited, outwardly polite. 

“You may remember,” said Lord Ridforth, “that we 
arrived in Suva early one morning and were to have the 
day there. The passengers all engaged vehicles to take 
them on the usual drive across the hills and along the 
shore—the drive that all tourists take as a matter of 
course. Afterward they lunched, some on board the ship, 
others at the inn—Mother’ MacDonald’s. The old 
woman is called, I believe, the ‘terror of the South Seas,’ 
but I found her, later on, a very kindly soul. I myself 
happened to have a letter to the Governor and so lunched 
at Government House. But the late afternoon I spent in 
wandering about the little village and visiting the curio 
dealer’s shop. It was near five, I think, when IT sat down 
on one of the benches that are placed under that row of 
blue gums across the street from ‘Mother’ MacDonald’s. 
You remember the place? It is the central point of Suva 
Sitting there you face the ‘beach’—the main street—and 
your back is to the harbor. I had once or twice noticed 
a very ragged and unkempt white man who seemed to be 
loafing about with no object: I had seen a little party of 
natives, who were passing by, stop for an instant and 
poke fun at him—one, I remember, prodded him harm 
lessly in the ribs and the white man screamed and wept 
Well, presently the ship’s purser came past, and _ this 
ragged object accosted the purser and was repulsed, rh 
purser sat down beside me for a few moments and | 
asked him who this rather piteous tramp might be. The 
purser told me that he was a half-mad Australian re 
duced to extremities, doubtless through drink, that le 


was without means—‘on the beach,’ it is technically 
ealled, I understand—and that he was trying to beg a 
passage back to Brisbane o1 Sydney. The purser, before 


he went on his way, said that there were many such it 
the islands, all miserable enough, but all unworthy. 

“T remained where I was for some time more, and 
presently the ragged tramp came up to me and began 
to beg in most piteous terms that I would help him 
Personally he was—ah, shocking, shocking, but I de 
tected at times in his speech an echo of something lik 
refinement. So I questioned the man. He was not alte 
gether sane, | think, for he had suffered the most hideou 


] } 


ind unbelievable things, but I learned that he had comy 


to the islands from Australia—ah, a few years ag 
though he was English-born I learned the reason fo 
his coming, and his name I found that I knew h 


people in England and in Ireland—had known them, | 


should say and it fell to me to poor starve: 





and half-cerazed beach-comber t} ha suecessio 
of deaths he was now the head of his house and an Iri 


peer. I do not think the news made the slightest im 
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pression upon him. Indeed, I doubt that he really 
understood it, for such brain as he had left was full of 
but two things—the nightmare memory of what he had 
suffered and one single desire—to get back to his start- 
ing-point with something he had set out to win. 

“I need not tell you that I at once promised to engage 
a passage for him on our ship, and to see that he was 
made as presentable as could be before sailing. The poor 
fellow’s gratitude, Miss Lindon, would, I think, have 
touched your heart. I think it would have touched your 
heart.” 

Miss Lindon glanced up at her host with a mechanic 
ally polite smile. She was not at all interested in his 
story: she was bored and a little angry. If the man had 
brought her here to make a declaration to her, why not 
do it and have it over with? ; 

“Yes,” she said vaguely. “Yes, of course, very ter 
rible!” And Lord Ridforth regarded her a moment in 
silence. Then he went on. He said: 

“A very odd thing occurred. I was leading my protégé 
up the ‘beach’ toward one of the trader’s stores where | 
had seen suits of white drill hanging on the wall. On 
the way we passed the end of one of the little alleys 
which climb the rise of ground beyond. There were trees 
and shrubbery at the end of the alley, and among them 
stood two of the ship’s passengers, a man and a woman. 
The two must have imagined themselves to be screened 
securely from observation, for they were—ah, permitting 
themselves, if I may say so, some slight expression of 
mutual regard. I naturally was for hastening on, but 
my friend grasped me by the arm, and when I turned to 
him he was trembling very violently like a man in a 
severe ague. He pointed to the—ah, lady, among the 
shrubbery, who with her companion had turned away 
and was walking on up the hill, and he asked me, in a 
sort of whisper, who she was. I told him, and ‘he gave 
a dreadful ery of anguish and despair. He began to weep 
aloud like a little child. He was utterly unstrung. He 
cried out bitter and terrible things, which were, at the 
time, incomprehensible to me, though later on they were 
made plain. To be brief, the poor wretch collapsed then 
and there. It was as if the life had been broken in him. 
There was no longer any question of fitting him out and 
taking him on board ship, it was a matter of bed and 
medical attendance and nursing. I half led and half 
earried him to ‘Mother’? MacDonald’s, browbeat her into 
giving us place, and then sent on board for my luggage. 
Lhat, Miss Lindon, was why I left the steamer at Suva.” 

The girl stared at Lord Ridforth with frowning, puz 
zled eyes. She still failed to understand, but under the 
surface of her bewilderment, very deep down within her, 
there began slowly to grow something cold and heavy and 
terrible, and it was fear. She began to be afraid, and a 
sudden shiver wrung her, but she did not know yet what 
it was that she was afraid of. Lord Ridforth went on. 

“T nursed this wreck of a man,” said he, “for ten days, 
ten very terrible days, because during most of the time 
he was in a delirium, raving, suffering over again the 
incredible tortures which had made him what he was. 
I heard horrors which I shall never forget 
which will haunt me so long as I live as they haunted 
my poor young friend before he died. You see, he had 
nearly starved twice, and once he had been lost at sea 
on a raft, without food for ten 
days, and without drink 
that sometimes it rained and wet 
his rags and he sucked the wate 
from them. Once he had_ been 
taken by natives in Humboldt 
Bay and dragged inland and kept 
there as a slave for six months. 
At another time—ah, well, why 
pile horror upon horror? There 
is much of it that I could not 
possibly put into words, though 
I should like to put every hour 
of every day of those three years 
into the strongest words to be 
found, and I should like to tell 
you all of it—all of it, to the last 
bitterest end.” 

Miss Lindon hid her face with a 
little exclamation of horror, but 
Lord Ridforth faced ber sternly 
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“Perhaps you would like to know,” said he, “why this 
poor lad left civilization and suffered and died so ter- 
ribly. It was, so please you, to find a pearl for a lady 
who had told him she loved him.” 

The girl’s hands slipped down from her face as if the 
strength had gone suddenly out of them, and for a long 
silent instant she stared across at Lord Ridforth, white, 
open-lipped, her great eyes grown, it seemed, twice 
greater and black and terrible. Then she gave a loud 
sharp ery that was well-nigh a scream, and she dragged 
herself half out of her chair, holding by the edge of the 
table before her. She called that poor lad’s name: 

“Jerry Castle! It was Jerry Castle!” She withdrew 
one shaking hand from the table’s edge and swayed with 
its support gone. The hand wavered and swept uncer- 
tainly across her white face—across the great black eyes. 

“IT know,” she said in a swift whisper. “The Harvest 
Moon! I saw it this morning in that window. I saw it. 
Jerry found it—he really found it—somehow— And you 
brought it to me.” She dropped back with a heavy fall 
ing movement into her chair, and her two hands lay out 
before her upon the cloth of the table, palms up. They 
stirred a little, and she said in a flat, strange voice: 

“There ought to be blood on them. It seems to me 
that there ought to be blood on them.” Across the table 
Lord Ridforth said bitterly: 

“T think there is.” 

He put one hand into his waisteoat pocket and, be 
tween thumb and forefinger, withdrew a small object 
which he laid upon the table, half-way of its width. It 
was the Harvest Moon. 

A deep flush swept Miss Lindon’s face, and her hands 
twitched and moved toward the pearl, but withdrew 
themselves, and lay, as it were, half encircling it. 

“See!” she said. Blood there also. Blood in a mist.” 
Abruptly she folded her arms together, and laid her face 
upon them, and began to weep with terrible and rending 
Lord Ridforth watched her without a tremor. If 
there was any expression at all in his hard pale face it 
may have been a kind of wintry joy, a kind of grim 
satisfaction in her suffering. 

But after a long time the girl sat up once more, and 
her face was still, but grief had ravaged it incredibly. 
She spoke at last in a low voice, steady, unshaken, quite 
expressionless, but what the voice failed to express the 
girl’s great eyes spoke with a dreadful emphasis. 

“And so,” said she, “I have killed him. I have brought 
him to his death.” She said: 

“A foolish, vain girl sent him out upon a preposterous 
quest, and she hadn’t even the excuse of love to offer. 
I didn’t really love him, you know—then. I let him go 
—I sent him as much to be rid of him as for any other 
reason. Maybe I said I loved him. I don’t know. 
times I did love him, a very little. So he went, for 
my sake, for a foolish whim of mine, and sulfered tor 
tures—all the tortures there are to suffer. And when 
he couid suffer no more he died. I think, I rather think, 
there should be some special sort of hell for such women 
as I. Don’t you think so? It wouldn’t be quite just to 
let us off with the common penalties.” 

A swift, hard shiver wrung her from head to foot, 
and it seemed as if that strange and appalling calm 
—the calm of utter despair was to be broken in vio 
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lence, but she made a great effort and mastered herself. 
She said: 

“No, I didn’t even love him. If I had- 

“You told him you loved him,” said Lord Ridforth. 
“You—kissed him, I understand, and promised to wait.” 

“Did 1?” she asked dully. “Did I do that? I dare 
say. It’s rather like me.” She gave an exceedingly 
bitter smile. 

“False!” said she. “False in the beginning, false all 
through to the last. I’ve never been anything but false. 
[ never had the slightest intention of waiting for Gerald 
Castle. Id almost forgotten his existence until I saw 
the pearl this morning. I’ve been false to everybody 
always. 

“You see,” she explained patiently, and there was 
something piteous and touching in the girl’s tearless 
abasement. “You see, I’ve been so ambitious, and I’ve 
had to work so hard, that I’ve lost the sense of honesty. 
You see, my people are rather poor, and they had no 
particular social position here— Ah, yes! I know, 
you will laugh at social distinctions in the colonies, but 
we have them for all that. I should think so! Well, I 
had to do my own climbing, and I had only my 
and some intelligence to go on. I wanted to marry well 
—to have position and influence and beautiful things 
jewelry—all that. It has been a passion with me. On 
that cruise, a few weeks ago, when I met you, I delib- 
erately did everything in my power to attract you to 
me. I saw myself making a great marriage. I’d have 
given my body and soul for it. You knew, I suppose? 
You saw me at it?” 

“I did.” said Lord Ridforth. 

“Well, I failed at that, and so I took the Soames man 
instead. He has been waiting about for a year or more. 
I let him propose the very evening before we landed at 
Suva. And—Jerry saw us—saw me let Soames kiss— 
Oh!” 

She covered her eyes, writhing. 

“T think that is the bitterest of all,” she said. “It 
was that that killed him, wasn’t it? Yes, I thought so. 

Ill tell you something more. When I got your note 
to-day asking me to dine here with you, do you know 
what I imagined—hoped? Do you?” 

“T dare say I do,” said Lord Ridforth coldly, and she 
nodded at him, saying: 

“Yes, that’s what I hoped for. I thought you’d 
thought it over and made up your mind. Of course I 
didn’t know you knew about Soames. So now you 
know what | am—have been.” 

“Have been?” the man demanded. 

“Yes,” said she. “Have been. It may seem a little 
odd but, you see, I—love him now. Now that he is 
dead 1 know that I love him; I wish I could crawl on 
hands and knees to where he lies and tell him so, I 
wish I were dead and lying with him in his grave. 

“Perhaps, you know,” she gaid—‘perhaps deep down 
in me, under the other things, I’ve been loving him all 
the while. I wonder.” 

“Love,” observed Lord Ridforth, “or something rather 
like it has often before been purchased by some such 
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HE principality of Monte Vanco, 
that assiduously worshiped shrine 
of the twin goddesses Rouge and 
Voir, appeared on the map like 
the back of a fat hand, its con- 
tour on three sides defined by 
the French boundary line, its 
knuckles the rocky declivity of 
the Azure Coast, its stubby fore 
a finger a promontory plunging 

oe é into the Mediterranean Sea. On 
the point of this headland stood the castle of the Prince, 
a gentleman famous for his large fortune and fine in 
stincts, at the moment engaged in augmenting his collec 
tion of orchids by means of an aeroplane voyage over the 
jungles of Babwende, in equatorial Africa. From the 
gates of the castle there dribbled down the promontory 
the neat little village of Monte Vanco—one crooked 
street lined with houses of white walls and red roofs. 
On the back of the hand, as it were, the gardens lay, 
with flower beds, palm trees, and a band-stand. To the 
south, all white against the rich blue of the sea, stood 
the gambling casino, a-glisten with classic pillars and 
noticeably pagan statuary. To the north, all pink 
against the purple of the Maritime Alps, rose the facade 
of the Hétel des Deux Hémisphéres, looking like a poor 
relation of the Chateau de Versailles. To the west lay 
the arcade, containing the shops of the hairdresser, the 
confectioner, the jeweler, and the Grand Magasin de 
Paris. ‘To the east there filled the eve the rocoeeco arehi 
tecture, striped awnings, and profuse fern-pots of the 
Caté Superbe. 

On the terrace of thiS last resort, at a round table 
decorated with two empty glasses, sat two American 
young men of engaging visage, elegantly arrayed against 
the evening It was that hour of serenity and gold which 
precedes sunset. Indeed, twilight was already hovering 
tentatively on the rim of the world; and its first, almost 
imperceptible softnesses, its vague promises of tender 
melancholy, seemed to find subtle reflection in the faces 
of those silent vouths, their eyes at vacant gaze, the 
corners of their mouths adroop. Now and then one of 
them sighed or pessimistically smiled. 


Finally. the tall. slender one, whose name was Mr. 
Pengwynne, uttered, with an intonation of sadness 
‘See, Tubby, how our. beautiful day begins to fade. It 


steals from the gardens—mauve shadows invade all the 
shrubbery; it slips from the tips of palm trees and the 
roofs—a dun haze takes its place; from the far-off moun 


tain summits gently it withdraws and dusk descends 
wetween us and the snow peaks Drop a tear lubby, we 
are losing our fair worl 
‘Just as the day departs, so pleasure passes Ah, the 
sapphire 1, the amethystine peaks, the aazzling ether 
intervening like a sun-drenched fluid Dark falls on 
them, as thi twilight of monotony is always falling 
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dered so despondent that he had sunk gradually lowe1 
and lower till chin rested upon breast and the wo of 
the whole world seemed piled up on his shoulders 
huskily replied: 

“How true! What is there here in Monte Vanco, for 
example, after a month of it, that can give a fillip to 
the hearts of two poor disenchanted ones? Gwynnie, ] 
can prognosticate every movement that every soul in this 
principality will make to-night. The dinner hour ap 
proaches; this café and the Restaurant des Deux Hémi 
sphéres will fill; the maitre d’hétel will smirk and mince 
among the tables; ladies will preen themselves and con 
deseend to flirt with you and me; the orchestra will dish 


up, in a goulash of blares, the march from Aida; coffee 


and cigars will make their familiar incense on the tel 
races; and soon, with unexcited eyes, we shall see the 
strings of colored lights ripple forth throughout the 
gardens. Then on to the casino—the 
monotonous croaking of the croupie rs, 
the perpetual chink and shiver of louis 
Wor. So on, ad infinitum. The com 
monplace, the stale, the wearisome! 
Ah, to burst through it with a des 
perate rush, to bring it crashing down 
in ruins, to be able to ery out, exult 
antly: ‘I have settled your business 
for you, Monsieur Ennui!’” With a 
threatening gesture, Mr. Tuebal re 
lapsed into his mournful attitude, at 
last adding, in a bitter voice: 

“For my part, | confess that I can 


see no more in life to-night. The 
motor-car to Marseilles, say I; the 
first boat home and, for the rest, a 


decent, quiet corner by the club win 
dow, where | may end my days con 
templating, on the foggy avenue at 
nightfall, the foolish, fond young peo 
ple pattering by in search of that 
ignis fatuus they call pleasure.” He 
stopped, something glistened in his 
eve 

Mr. Pengwynne, after serious reflec 
tion, calmly made answe1 

‘Tubby, I admire much that you 


have said, but to one idea of yours I 
take exception. The situation is ow 
fault At the heart of everything 
there lurks the possibility of anything 
I mean, that corner of the world 
apparently the dullest contains as 
many germs of frenet citement as 
of ennui. This evening Monte Vanco 
bores us both to groans vet believe 
me, if | could | tongue to the talis 
manie word. I should transform this fomsien 
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In the failing gold of the sunset, beyond the northern 
edge of the gardens, upon a stretch of lawn that reached 
to the French boundary line, two dusty companies of 
soldiers in dark-blue uniforms and tam-o’-shanters were 
stacking arms. 

“No! Yes! By George, it is French mountain artil 


lervy!” cried Mr. Tuebal. “See, they were on the march: 
poor fellows, they saw the pretty lawn, and now they 
are going to eat their little suppers off of it. I am 


right; mark them rummaging their knapsacks. There 
they are at it. Shall we stroll up and watch them 

Mr. Pengwynne, a young man who took small pleasure 
in the sort of thought which might occur to any one. 
paid not the slightest heed to that proposal, His eyes 
were shrewdly squinted, his lips were compressed, his 
nostrils were expanded—he was thinking. 

“Look here, do you not see what they have done? 
‘| hey have stepped over the boundary 
line. They have marched off the Frencl 
road, under arms, into this principal 
itv. They have invaded Monte Vanco!” 

Each gentleman, rising slowly to 
his feet, stared at the other Mr. 
Pengwynne with intense. grim. sig 
nificance, and Mr. Tuebal with a look 
in which ineredulity was struggling 
with rapture. Then Mr. Pengwynne, 
With that calmness which comes to 
all great personages in momentous 
crises, pronounced solemnly : 

Sir, this means war.” 
Great Heavens!” gasped Mr. Tu 
bal, falling back “What genius!” 

Mr. Pengwynne, finger on chin, eyes 
shut, considered rapidly Slowly a 
bright light filled his face He beamed 
on his companion 

“Tubby.” said he,  confidenth 
come with me.” Descending fron 
the terrace of the Café Superbe, they 
walked rapidly through the gardens 
to the casino In the marble portico 


Mir. Pengwvynne seized Mr. Tuebal | 


the arm and urgently exhorted hin 
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quet. This was the bourgeois regent, as it were, and 
business manager of Monte Vanco. 

“Good evening,” this personage vouchsafed genially, 
while lighting a cigar. Alas, he was, perhaps, on his 
way to a good dinner. 

“Monsieur Fripponet, a word with you!” said Mr. 
Pengwynne, in a tone which caused the regent to stop 

A spasm of anxiety crossed his face. Stepping 
into his ofli¢e, beckoning .to his two visitors, he 


short. 
back 
softly closed the door. 

“What is it?’ he inquired in a whisper. “You have 
not come across another suicide?” 

“~ wish it were no worse,” replied Mr. Pengwynne 
heavily. “Come, sir; you are a man of courage; prepare 
yourself. The blow has fallen!” And he 
pointed out of the window. 

Monsieur Fripponet managed, by plac- 
ing his nose on a level with the window- 
sill, to perceive through the fading palm 
trees of the yardens a far-off haze of 
dark-blue uniforms. 

“Tiens! That is droll. Soldiers, eh? 

“French soldiers, Monsieur Fripponet.”’ 

“Well, parbleu, this is not the first 
time that I have seen French soldiers. 
What do they effect? Except that they 
undoubtedly have an independence to be 
trampling that lawn without a permit.” 

Mr. Pengwynne shook his head at Mr. 
Tuebal with a pitvying smile, whereat the 
latter immediately removed the look 
which he had worn into the office, cast up 
his eyes, and likewise expressed pity. 

“You see,’ quoth Mr. Pengwynne to 
his confrére, “the surprise is complete. 
Even now they do not realize that they 
are lost!” 

Removing the cigar from his aston 
ished mouth, Monsieur Fripponet said: 

“Who is lost, if I may ask?” 

“You, sir. All hereabout. Your easino, 
your strong-boxes full of lowis dor, your 
pretty town, your noble castle, your whole 
principality. It is done; you are in 
vaded. Henceforth, Monte Vanco belongs 
to France.” And Mr. Pengwynne made 
such a gesture as might be employed in 
pronouncing the obsequies of a nation. 

As for Monsieur Fripponet, he could 
not help looking startled. He considered. 
He peered cunningly at Messrs. Pen 
gwynne and Tuebal, but, seeing on both 
faces the same commiseration, uttered an 
uncertain giggle. 

“Come, now, what imagination!” 

“You think?” cried Mr. Pengwynne, at 
that note of weakness instantaneously on 
the offensive. “Is it, then, imagination 
that armed troops are on your soil? Is 
it imagination that this is just the psy 
chological moment for such a coup, when 
your prince is gallivanting after orchids 
in the middle of Africa? And am I and 
my colleague only imagining that we 
were told, a month ago, by our august 
superior, the Secretary of State at Wash 
ington, to hasten to Monte Vaneo, and. 
since we had no ambassador or consul 


there, be prepared to act for our travel 
ing compatriots in any 
trophe od 

Mr. Tuebal, in the company of Mr. Pen 
gwynne a very chameleon of the emotions 
stepped forward with raised hand, threw 
his friend a burning glance of reproach 
and eried out: 

“Ah, sir, what have you done’ You 
have destroyed our incognito! You have 
blurted out a grave governmental secret !” 

Mr. Pengwynne shrugged his shoulders 
precisely like a diplomat. 

“Well, it was the proper time anyway, 
since the invasion has occurred. Yes, my 
poor Fripponet,” said he, laying a hand 
kindly on that astounded person’s shoul 


possible eatas 


der; “yes, my poor fellow, it is all true, 
and I shall prove it to you. Allow me: 
my papers Wait, that is a hotel bill Ah. here they 
are! No—the deuce! I have left them in the despatch 


box. But what difference See for 
happened. And shall I tell you why 
Mr. Tuebal, discovering a decanter of cognac on the 
mantel-shelf, had humanely poured out a glassful for 
Monsieur Fripponet, and was himself, fon 
sake, just emptying a second, when his air of intelli 


vourself, it has 


politeness’ 


gence increased prodigiousl\ He remonstrated with his 
friend, the while seattering covert and imploring winks 

‘“Gwynnie, your throat is getting tired; rest it for a 
moment | feel quite capable of acquainting Monsieut 
Fripponet with the causes leading up to this calamity.” 


Mr. Pengwynne hesitated, looked keenly at Mr. Tuebal 
seemed reassured, and said generously: — 
“Pray do so, then, my dear sir.” 
And Monsieu1 Fripponet who had begun to weaken 
it the knees, was rapidly informed by Mr. Tuebal 
‘All Europe has been calm these six months. has it 
not it as the calm before the storm Was Franee 
le Ha forgotten Alsace and Lorraine Ob 
" he has been plotting with her eves 
s s es Monte Vanco How eas\ Austria 
i n France’s deed, not to be uutdone seizes 
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They made a ballroom of the tavern yard, 
colored sparks : 
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ous Albion is into Turkestan by way of India. No one 
is looking—Japan pounces upon China. Shall I go on? 
Armageddon? Hélas, Monsieur Fripponet, you will dear 
to-night, in Monte Vanco, the first gun of Armageddon. 
The fair map of the world is blackened; all continents 
are drenched in blood; and, with a great sigh that 
reaches to the Red Star, five hundred million brave men 
give up their lives!” 

“Nom de Dieu de Chenapan!” 





moaned Monsieur Frip 


ponet, reeling, saved from the floor only by Mr. Tuebal’s 
arm. Mr. Pengwynne, behind the collapsed regent’s 
back, grasped his friend’s free hand. 

“I did not think you had it in you!” 
sotto voce, in generous admiration. 


he ejaculated, 





‘| didn’t have it in me,’ answered Mr Tuebal, 
frankly, “till a moment ago.” 

“What are you saying?” groaned Monsieur Fripponet 
struggling free of Mr. Tuebal’s arm. “A moment ago‘ 
{ moment ago I was happy, I was contented, I was 
thinking of a good cauliflower soup and a rare fillet 
\h, misery! Pinch me. It is some ghastly dream.” 

Said Mr. Pengwynne ‘Yes, I grant you that it is 
horrible But all is not yet lost.” 

‘You believe sobbed Monsieur Fripponet, electrified, 
so to speak, clutching M1 
ind peering up wildly into that diplomat’s calm face 

Sir. I believe that the United States of America ca 
and will save you. What, do we not love liberty, w 


Pengwynne by his silk lapels 


brothers of the free-roaming redskins Do we not boil 
with all our blood at the encroachments and insolences 
of the tyrannical Besides, between you and me, if this 
erabbing game once begins, suppose Japan, Instead of 


picking out China, chose the Philippines No, no, t 


preserve herself, America should nip all in the bud, and 


save you now, 


But,” he added quickly, “to excite my country there 
must be some sort of defense, a shout of resistance 
heroism What national tenderness for a gallant strug 
gle in vain—a losing cause Monsieur, you must meet 
blow with blow lo arms!’ 

Upon Monsieur Fripponet’s pallid countenance ther 
vas exhibited t last. the urage of despair Suddenl 
lapping his forehead, he waddled to the door 

( me!” wellow HT ; 
followec 


The gardens were shot with myriad- 
Sireworks exploded amid the tall silhouettes of palm trees 
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They skipped across the flower-beds, rapidly they left 
the purlieus of pleasure; they made for the promontory 
and the village street. It was a pretty little street, 
winding, ascending—at its top, against the almost ex- 
tinguished old rose of the sky, the steep, black castle 
walls. The tiny windows of the cottages sent luminous 
beams of candle-light into the dusk-that was already 
thickening here; the half-open doors exuded odors of 
good homely dinners. Midway of this charming alley, 
Monsieur Fripponet delivered upon a certain door some 
furious kicks. 

“Baudet!” he bawled. 

There rushed forth instantly an elderly, bald-headed, 
long-nosed, vacuous-looking, dumfounded individual in 
his shirt-sleeves, a napkin tucked under 
his chin, fork in hand, and his mouth full 
of food. This was the commandant of 
the police—in fine, the official military 
man of Monte Vanco. 

“Excellency!” gulped this honest crea- 
ture. 

“Baudet, we are invaded! The French! 
Run to the castle! Ring the alarm! 
Gather the gendarmes and the fire de- 
partment! Warn the inhabitants! What, 
imbecile, you still stand there? Off with 
you!” 

In five minutes the tocsin was utter- 
ing from the citadel a crazy clamor; 
through the village street doors were 
banging, shouts, screams, and oaths were 
echoing; everywhere mad, shadowy figures 
On the 
steps of the Café Superbe all the waiters 
were huddled together; from the back 
windows of the casino the croupiers were 
nimbly jumping; in the areade the hair 
dresser, the confectioner, the jeweler, and 
the proprietor of the Grand Magasin de 
Paris were frantically clapping up their 
shutters. And on the lawn at the northern 
end of the principality a large audience, 
composed of mystified amateurs from 
every pleasure-loving nation, in evening 
dress, surrounded in a great circle the 
two companies of French mountain artil 
lery, who, abashed by the interest they 
excited, mildly curious at the distant up 
roar, feeling instinctively, perhaps, that 
everything was not as it should be, were 
making haste to conclude their modest 
meal and take the road again. 


N THE twilight, before 
the crumbling castle 
gates, amid a_ huddle 
of horror-stricken non- 
combatants, the army 
of Monte Vaneo stood 
under arms. 

There was, for heavy 
infantry, the gendarmerie—a _ force of 
nine, in patent-leather cocked hats, tail 
coats of tender azure, white cross-belts, 
duck trousers, and small, ornate swords 
meant for the beatir 
passers’ pantaloons. Beside them, in the 
office of artillery, so to speak, were 
grouped the fire department—six fathers 
of families, their natural air of humble 
domesticity disguised by their brass hel 
mets. They had brought out—with fore 
sight admirable midst such confusion— 
their chemical engine. On either side of 
these uniformed forces was arranged per 
haps a score of full-grown male inhabi 
tants armed with various interesting uten 
sils of offense. Foremost stood Baudet, 
the commandant, as well off for splendid 
trappings as a brigadier-general of the 
yreat Napoleon. But his features, like 
the features of his entire command, were 
disfigured with profound anxiety. 

Monsieur Fripponet, contemplating 
the array, Was not himself quite free 
from that expression. In the faces of 
Mr. Pengwynne and Mr. Tuebal, who leaned together, 
arm in arm, beside him, were exhibited—on the contrary 

the most intense confidence, courage, and high purpose. 

“Sir.” said Mr. Pengwynne to Monsieur 


were skimming over the ground. 




















of juvenile tres 
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Fripponet, 
‘just as it stands, this is a stirring sight. But can 
Kingdoms have been 
Action, quick 


you afford to wait here longer? 
lost before this by a moment’s vacillation. 
action, is what the hour requires 

Mr. Tuebal. waking from blissful reveries with a some 


what startled look, instinctively buttoned up his dinner 
jacket 

Monsieur Fripponet responded, in a hollow voice: 

Baudet !” 

Baudet started violently 

Excellene 

Let us advance 

But Mi 

\ moment. Monsieur, General, and soldiers of Monte 
Vaneo. May | so far presume 


Pengwvnne acefully interposed 





In warfare e consider the opponent carefully before 

‘ ov hin in suit our tacties to his vulnerabl 

1 Strength over, helms weakness but the weak, 
through guile. insidiously overcome the strong All of 
it on ll the words of that great Chines« 
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IDSUMMER dust lay ankle-deep 











in the road, white and hot. The 
asphalt sidewalk baked in the 
noon sun, the leaves hung mo 
tionless from the full trees; only 
the breathless nasturtiums flick 
ered like flames along the fences, 
for the other flowers wilted in 
the glare. Caroline, hatless and 
happy as a lizard in the relent- 














less heat, spun along on_ her 





bicyele, the only bit of movement on all the long stretch 


of road. 
oreen 


The householders had all retired behind their 
even New England yielded to August’s 


imperious siesta, and it might have been a deserted vil 
lage, empty and mysterious, through which she glided. 


By 


little and little she grew to feel this: her feet 


moved more and more slowly on the pedals, her brows 
knitted as the great idea grew. Her lips moved, in 


audibly 
mur 
unawares. 


first, but soon began the singsong mut 
known to those who crept upon her 


alone: the rest have gone—where have they 


gone? Where could they go? Oh, they’re dead. Mur- 
dered! No, the town was besieged, and we made ropes 
with hair, and bowstrings... And they all 
marched out, and they closed the city gates . * Slower 
and slower the pedals moved: Caroline was pushing up 
hill. the Mayor said: ‘No, this sacrifice is 
too van not allow you to make it, my brave 


children. 
walls. 


Death—and worse—await you beyond these 
die here together.’ ” 


Her chin quivered. 


At the summit of the hill she paused 


**Then 
Captain” 


Die like the dogs you are!’ cried the 


with feet perched high she swooped down the 


slope, her heart pounding with excitement, narrowly es 
caping collison at the bottom with an empty van, crawl 


ing 


driver 


the 


houses, for they were on the very outskirts of the village, 


und 


shuddered 
“THs 

cowns 

defiance 
“Courage 


gentleman 


/ 


insp 


mot 


Tront 


Tumbrel!” she murmures 





Dismountir 


rnfull 


the heat, manned by a somnolent. huddled 
hollow, cumbrous rattling pointed sharply 
of the silent road, almost bare now of 


Caroline knew it for what it was, and 


softly. and to her 


graceful, slim-necked figures in flowered 


re idfully or stiffened in a last pathetic 
rolled py 


sister, cour ige!”’ whispered the brave 
the hoarse crowd shouted “ind 
t tte!’ eried Caroline in a burst f 
she wal proud] a 
ld her ead al ( it vul ] 
poor in illusions, drow 1 stupidly i 
ful wagon-l | new not of nd elat 
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Caroline, hatless and happy as a lizard in the relentless heat, spun along on he hieyeli 


ETENDERS 


Osephine |)askam acon 


tered down the hill. To the ill-fated Queen, who fol 
lowed the curving line of the twelve-foot iron fence that 
had sprung up at her side, ten minutes’ seemed but one. 
Lost in tragic musing, she wandered swiftly on: had 
vou, meeting her suddenly, asked her where she was 
going, there is little doubt that she would have told you 
she was escaping to her palace. And all at onee, as she 
halted a moment opposite a clear space in the shrubbery 
and thickly planted trees that followed the inside line 
of the iron fenee, she beheld the palace, high on a ter 
raced knoll. It was of clean-cut gray stone, rising into 
i square tower at one corner, from which the flag 
drooped in bright folds of red and blue. The windows 
shone like mirrors, trim, striped awnings broke the 
severe angles of the long building, brilliant flower-beds 
gleamed from the smooth turf and bordered the neat 
walks of crushed gray stone. It stood massively above 
its terraces, a very castle of romance to Caroline, who 
had never before seen it so polished and beflagged. Won 
deringly she tried the great wrought-iron gate, but it 
was securely locked, and a new sign was attached to it: 


PRIVATE PROPERTY! 


ALL 'TRESPASSERS ARE WARNED 


FROM THE PREMISES 


VISITORS PLEASE RING AT THE Lope! 


Caroline stared at it vaguely. So delicate are the 
oscillations of the imaginative imp that it is hard to 
say just where he swings his slaves into determined 
self-delusion If you had shaken Caroline severely and 
demanded of her in the character of an impatient adult 
the name of her eastle, she would undoubtedly have 
informed you that it was Graystone Tower, a long 
deserted mansion, too expensive hitherto for any occu 
pants but the children who roamed every inch of it for 
the first spring flowers and coasted down its terraces in 
winter. | 
with parted lips and dreamy eyes she speculated as to 


ut no one was there to shake her. and so 


whether they would fire the cannon on her arrival and 
whether she would seatter coins among her loval set 
vants or merely order an ox roasted whole in honor of 
} 


er safe return 
Soon she reached the smaller gate but before she 
tried the handle the sign warned her that it would be 


useless She frowned: no one eould keep up the spirit 





of a royal home-coming under these disadvantages. Sud 
lenly her eves brightened, she tossed her head. and 
I] ng what ipparently a little blind all of 
shrubbery | plunged into a tan f ndergrowt!] 
ind ared. Only her bievele, resting against the 
fence ved that some one had passed that way. Worl 
ing her through tl} screen of leave she emer 
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into a fairly cleared path that her accustomed feet fol 
lowed to its logical climax—a deep depression scooped 
out under the sharp, down-pointed iron prongs, worn 
smooth by the frequent pressure of small bodies. The 
fence had lost its shiny blackness by now and the grass 
grew rank and untended around the mouth of the gap 
Wriggling through, Caroline straightened herself and 
strolled unconcerned toward the castle. not so near hei 
now. Soon she reached a newly rolled tennis court; 
farther on two saddled horses pawed beside a_ little 
summer-house, impatient for the start; an_ iridescent 
fountain tossed two gleaming balls high into the air. 
Caroline moved like one in a dream: her faney, grown 
so overwhelmingly real, dazzled her, fairly. But it was 
like the court of the Sleeping Beauty—no one came o1 
called. 

At length, wandering on, she came upon a gardener in 
a neat gray livery, clipping with a large, distorted pair 
of scissors the velvet edge of a flower-bed. He resem 
bled so undeniably the gardeners in that ageless chron 
icle of Alice that Caroline smiled approvingly upon 
him, 

“You are one of my gardeners, I suppose,” she said 
regally. 

“Yes, Miss,” he replied respectfully, touching his 
banded cap, “I am that.” 

“You garden very well,” said Marie Antoinette, d 
with delight at his manner. 


“Yes, Miss; thank you, Miss, I’m sure,” and the cap 
came off, 
She walked on superbly. At last it had happened 


and she, Caroline in the flesh, had fought her w i) 
through the prickly hedge of every day’s appearance a1 
won into the garden of romance, where dreams were tru 
and anything might happen 

At that moment there came to meet her from behind 


a great beech tree a slender little lady. She had 
hair puffed daintily and faneifully about her sn 
pale face, and knots of pale blue ribbon woven in 
out of her lacy. trailing gown ‘repeated the color of 
mild, round eves. Half consciously Caroline mutt 
“Here is one of my ladies-in-waiting.” when t 
lady rushed at her, smiling delightedly 

‘Are you a queen, then?” she cried in 
sweet voice “How very pleasant Dear me ow 
pleasant!” 

Caroline smiled with equal delight \ fe 
of this little ladvw’s age had such quick sen ni 
they had to be taught the gam 

“Yes.” she answered, “I am Tam Que \l e A 
. +4 * > 

I littl lady fell { 1] 

ouder ! she pout like a bi 

WI wh how ou be ! 
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For a moment Caroline scowled: such flexibility was 
almost disconcerting. Then her natural good-humor and 
the training resultant from many summers with Miss 
Honey, who claimed all the best rédles at once and 
shifted often, prompted her generous reply: 

“All right. Ul be Mary Queen of Scots, then—I like 
it about as well.” 

The little lady beamed again. 

“That will be very pleasant,” she said. 
Majesty is quite well?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Caroline assured her, adding airily: 
“How well the castle: is looking this morning! I think 
[’ll have the flag out every day, now that I am back.” 


“T trust your 


Marie Antoinette flushed angrily and pouted once 
more. 
“You! ‘Yow!’ she mimicked. “What have you to do 


with my flag? That goes up by my orders, let me in- 
form you! Here, gardener—” and she waved her little 
parasol at the man in gray, who was already walk 
ing rapidly toward them—‘is that flag in my honor 
or not?” 

“Yes, Miss,” he said promptly. “Sure it is, Miss,” 
and he nodded politely at them both. For a moment 
the rival queens confronted each other fiercely, then her 
Majesty of France smiled at Scottish Mary. 

“You see,” she said in her high, bright voice; “you see, 
I was right. But then, I always am. I shall have to 
leave your Royal Highness now, for I see one of my sub 
jects coming whom I don’t care for at all—she is not 
very pleasant.” 

Sweeping a low courtesy, the little lady glided away 
with a graceful, dipping motion; the white hand that 
lifted her trailing skirts was covered with turquoises. 

Caroline looked where her royal sister had pointed, 
and saw a tall, handsome young woman hurrying toward 
her. She was dressed plainly in black, but with a rich 
plainness that could not have escaped the youngest of 
womankind. Opposite Caroline she paused, her hand on 
her heart. 

“John! Oh, John! This—this is a child!” 

“Yes, Miss; sure it is,” said the gardener politely. 

“But how did she get here? Surely no children come 
here?” Her hands were trembling. 

“Yes, Miss, many of ’em—sure they do,” he said pleas 
antly with a good Irish smile. 

But it was plain that his good-nature did not please 
the handsome lady. She bit her lip angrily. 


“You know very well, John, that you are not to talk 
to me in that idiotic way,” she said decidedly. “You 
know that there is no necessity for it as well as I do.” 


“All right, Miss,” he replied soothingly. 

“And you are lying when you say that children come 
here,” went on, controlling herself with a great 
effort, “for they do not.” 

The gardener scratched his head doubtfully and walked 
away, muttering to himself. The girl turned to Caroline. 

“Tell me,” she demanded eagerly, her voice low and 
hurried, “how did you come here? Are you with friends? 
Where are they? What were you saying to that queen 
woman ?” 

“|—I—we 


she 






were—I was Mary Queen of Scots,” Caro- 
line stammered, struggling, as the happy dreamer strug 
gles, not to wake. 

The girl started back from her, pale with an emotion 


that left her handsome face drawn and old. 

“Good Heavens!—it can’t be—a child! A child!’ she 
eried. Tears stood in her dark eyes. 

“How pitiful!” she said softly to herself. Then, 


foreing a smile, she leaned coaxing] over Caroline. 
“Tam only too delighted to make your Majesty’s ac 
her voice a little husky, but very 
often. But surely your 
I do not reeall having 


quaintance,” she said, 
sweet, “I you 
Majesty has not been here long? 


seen you before to-day.” 


have read of 


“N—no, you haven't,” Caroline answered, a_ little 
grudgingly, “I only just came.” 
“Ah!” said the girl, “and how did you come? Not 


through the house surely ‘sa 


“IT came under the fence,” said Caroline; “the gates 
were locked I was Marie Antoinette then, but I 
changed after she said she was.” 

“Oh! Oh!” the girl groaned, covering her face with 


slender, ringless hands. 


“But I’d just as soon,” Caroline assured her—“hon 
estly I would. Only you need a Bothwell for her. 1 
only thought of Marie Antoinette after the tumbrel 
went by I suppose she’s used to Marie Antoinette, 
prob’ly, and so you ean’t get her to change.” 


lded in the direction of the little lady, now 
em, White against the shrubbery. 


in her breath in little gasps, 





far from 
The girl drew as if she 
running 
\ ves,” she assented, 
Antoinette W here 


used to being Marie 


is the hole you got through? Is it 


“snes 


big enough for—for anybody ?” 

Oh, yes.’ said Caroline indifferently, “but nobody 
knows about it but me and a few other k prisoners, 
[ mean; I’ve used it when I was escaping before. I 
think it was a rabbit-hole first, and then we made it 
bigger. Isn’t that funny—Alice got in by a rabbit-hole, 
too, didn’t ( | thought of her as soon as I saw the 
arden He’s very polite, isn’t he?” 

The girl pressed her. lips together. “They are all 
polite here.” she iid briefly “Do you mean that you 
vo in al it of this hole as you like? Do they know 
of it Is it far from here?” 

It er Caroline waved vaguely. “Why 
D t to escape, too {re you a queen?” 

, irl said it with a slight shudder. “No 
lr I’m Oh, I’m Joan of Are. You know 

1 a i! , 
! ( “Are you trying to escape ?” she 
, ‘ a oll 
rir] I am But don’t tell any one 
Don’t tell that gardener, for instanee 
’ ssi Pe on't tell, Wouldn't 
| il eited, sobbin laugh 
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“No, he wouldn’t help me at all,” she said. “Come 
on, walk a little. He is watching us. Don’t tell him 
about the hole, will you? Promise me faithfully.” She 
turned and seized the child’s wrist. “Can you keep a 
promise?” she panted. 

“Of course I can.” 

“And if any one should ask you, could you—oh, could 
you say you came in by the gate?” 

Caroline wriggled free. 

“Of course,” she said scornfully. 
a baby ?” ‘ 

“Don’t be angry—don’t,” the girl pleaded. “I don’t 
mean to frighten you—your Majesty, [ mean—but I am 
so excited, and—and I don’t quite do what I intend to 
do or say just what I mean. I am quite all right now. 
You that gardener—he isn’t really a gardener.” 
She watched Caroline narrowly, quite unprepared for 
the sudden delight in her eyes. 

“Oh, he’s pretending, too!” 
fully. “What is he, really?” 

‘He’s—he’s one of my jailers,” said the girl somberly. 
“And the first thing he would do would be to stop up 
your hole under the fence.” 

“Oh!” Caroline stared respectfully at the gardener, 
not far from them now. 


“Do you think I’m 


see, 


cried Mary of Scots joy- 


“Were you ever in chains?” she said in an awed 
voice. 
“No.” said Joan of Are, “I never was. I wouldn’t be 


in this—this fortress if I had to be in chains. This is 
for well-behaved prisoners.” 


“Is Marie Antoinette a prisoner, too?” 


“Yes,” said the girl wearily, “she is. And she has 
kept me one. I should not be here now but for her. She 


prevented my escape.” 
“The mean old thing!” 
“did she tell?” 
“She called that gardener,” 
was walking out of the little gate. 


Caroline cried, indignantly ; 


said the girl, “just as I 
Of course I had to 


**Can you keep a promise 
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walk slowly. She is malicious she 
added quickly. 

They were close to a little arbor now, and not so far 
from the castle. Caroline could see figures here and 
there strolling on the upper terraces and sitting on the 
piazzas. The tinkle of a mandolin cut the soft air and 
the new-cut grass smelled sweet. 

“I think this castle is lovely, though, don’t you, Joan 
of Are?” she burst out. 

“It is an abominable castle,” said the girl in a muffled 
voice. ‘“‘Abominable!” 

“Well, then,” said Caroline practically, “if 
that way, you’d better escape.” 

The girl stared at her. 

“Tell me,” she said earnestly, “have you ever been 
in this place before? Where do you live?” 

Caroline shrugged her shoulders impishly. 

“Tam Mary Queen of Scots,” she replied obstinately, 
“and I live in Scotland. Of course, I’ve been here before. 
Who are all those other people in the castle?” 

The girl drew a long, worried breath. “I believe I 
should go mad if I stayed here much longer,” she said 
to herself. She drew Caroline down beside her behind 
the little arbor. 

“Listen to me, Mary Queen of Scots,” she murmured, 
very low, with anxious glances all about her. 

“IT don’t know who you are nor where you come from, 
but I believe you will help me—lI believe you’re sorry 
for me. You know how badly Joan of Are’s friends felt 
when she was in prison? I’m sure you do. Well, I have 
a—a dear friend who would die for me, if it would help 
me. He has no idea where I am. He thinks I don’t 
want to him. He thinks—he must think—I’m no 
longer his—his—his friend. If I could only get to him, 
I should be safe.” 

“Why don’t you write to him?” Caroline suggested. 

The girl laughed bitterly. 

“If you had prisoners in your fortress, and they wrote 


very poor thing,” 


you feel 


see 





she panted 











See 


letters to their friends to come and get them out, would 
you mail the letters?” she demanded. 

“I s’pose not,” said Caroline gravely. Joan of Are 
gulped. 

“My letters never went,” she said. “Now listen: | 
must go up to my room and get some money—lI can't 
do anything without money. Will you wait here till 1 
come back and not let any one see you if you can help 
it? And if they do, will you say that you slipped in at 
the gate with a party that came in an automobile? One 
was here lately. Ask if you mayn’t stay and see the 
flowers. And then I will meet you.” 

She looked hard in Caroline’s eyes. “You’re only 
playing,” she said suddenly. “You aren’t—you aren’t— 
What is your real name, dear?” 

Caroline scowled. 

“You better hurry up,” she said, “or that gardener’ll 
eatch us. You’re just like Marie Antoinette,” she added 
irritably. “You think nobody 
can be anything but only your 
self!” 

Without a word the girl 
turned and left her, half run 
ning. Caroline heard her sobs. 

At the same moment she 
caught tle crunch of footsteps 
on the stone path that led to 
the arbor and crouched low be- 
hind it. Two men, talking idly, 
entered the spot of shade and 
sank down on the rustic bench. 

“Look here, Ferris,” said one 
voice, “is she really dippy— 
that one?” 

“What do you mean?” This 
was a deeper voice, attached 
evidently to blue serge legs, for i 
the speaker leaned to Caroline’s ; 
eye level to scratch a match on f 
one of them. 

“Oh, I mean what I say.” A ; 
gray striped coat sleeve poked } 
through the lattice-work, as the f 
first speaker leaned hard on it. hi 
“Tf she is, then I am, that’s all. i} 

It looks queer to me.” ; | ; 

The blue legs crossed them : 
selves tightly under the seat. 

“Look here, yourself, Riggs.” 
said the second voice. “If 
you’re curious in this matter, I 
advise you to ask the doctor. 
He’s boss here, not I—thank 
God! I obey orders and draw 
my forty per. As per contract. 
The same to you—only it’s 
hardly forty, I suppose.” : 

“No, it’s not,” grunted Gray- 
coat. “Not by a good sight. I 
see myself asking the old man. if 
I only asked your private opin- 1 
ion, Ferris— you needn’t get 
sore about it.” 

“My young friend said 
Blue-legs slowly, “there’s only 
one fhing you can ask me 
in this place that I won’t tell 
you—and that’s my private 
opinion!” 

There was a little pause. 
Caroline, reveling in conspiracy, 
lay quiet, wondering who these 
people were and what they 
were talking about. 

“You are perfectly welcome 
to anything I know about Miss 
Aitken,” Blue legs continued, 
puffing at a fresh cigarette and 
throwing the old one through 
the lattice at Caroline’s feet. 

“Her brother was a_ pro- 
nounced epileptic —died in a 
fit. I have seen the doctor’s 
certificate. She was greatly 
worried over his death, and the 
manner of it, and showed signs 
of incipient melancholia.” 

“As how?” interrupted Gray 
coat. 

“Don’t know,” said Blue 
legs briefly. “Unele said so. 
Wouldn’t speak to anybody; 
cried all day; off her feed 
that sort of thing. Very 
obstinate.” 

“Um,” Gray-coat muttered 
thoughtfully, “so am I But I’d hate to be shut up on 
that account.” 

“So her uncle,” proceeded Blue-legs, “wishing to save 
her, if possible, from her brother’s fate, decided to—e1 
to take steps in that direction, and—and here she is.” 

“So I see,” said Gray-coat Was the brother’s epl 


_ ere 
ee 


” 


lepsy hereditary 
“Tl believe not,” Blue-legs returned ‘I believe the 
young gentleman inherited a little too much a little too 
soon for his best good, and hit up a rather fast pace 
his constitution wasn’t the best 
‘Did she know about all this 


‘l believe she did Thought she might have saved him 
if she’d known soone1 her uncle said.” 

“Ah,” said Gray-coat Why didn’t this kind unele 
put his nephy v with the or?’ 

“He wasn’t his trustee,” Blue-legs answered quietly 

“Dear me,” said Gray-coat gently, “he fortunate 
the nephew ” 

That’s as ou ‘ it resp i r 

Caroline I e 

( i ed 1 I ‘ ‘) ’ ; nt 1 


f oSit\hiov 


Let us add her name \ 
Why should woman pine, 


Still may she adore 
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“Unele any business — besides trusteeship?”’ asked 
Gray-coat. 

“You can search me,” said Blue-legs. 

“Niece about twenty-one, I take it?” asked Gray-coat. 

“Search me again,” said Blue-legs. 

“Should you think,” Gray-coat demanded, after a 
pause, “that this incipient melancholia was likely to last 
long—speaking, of course, professionally 7” 

“Really, Dr. Riggs. | don’t know,” Blue-legs replied. 
“Tam not at all in touch with the case. The doctor has 
entire charge of it. He mentioned to me last week that 
he was sorry to see both in her and young Dahl evidences 
of clearly formed delusions 

“Young Dahl!” cried Gray-coat, “why, the boy is an 
admitted paranoiac!” 

“Really?” said Blue-legs, “you know [ don’t do much 
but cocaine and morphia, these days. , Did you know the 
doctor was going to print my pamphlet?” 
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ASHION! Lovely Dame! 
Pledge in sparkling wine! ° X 


To the Muses’ nine! ! Y fy 


HOUGH the lovely Nine 
All should pass away / 


If but Fashion stay? 


HO’ the Muses’ lore 
Molder on the shelf, 


In Fashion’s glass— Herself. 


‘He can afford it, | judge,” growled Gray-coat. “He 
gets a hundred a week from Miss Aitken.” 

Blue-legs got up and sent a second cigarette after the 
first 

‘Rigs 
as a Magazine writer, you’re beginning well; if it’s your 


s,” he said gravely, “if you’re aiming to succeed 


ambition to succeed in this business, and succeed right 
here, you’re beginning badly You were keen enough to 
get this place. If you talk much this way, you won't 
keep it long—you can take it from me. Let’s come in 
to lunch.” 

Their tread on the arbor floor roused the sleeping con 


spirator; she sat up, rubbing her eyes, half afraid that 
the clipped terraces. the floating flag, the inhabited cas 
tle, were only parts of her dream But even as she 
peered around the arbor, Joan of Are rushed toward het 
She wore a black shade hat and earried a fluffy blacl 
parasol unde! rn 
Be ireful he panted We ean’t go vet [ was 
pped I had to tal You L\ s to whatever I say 
her ou escape { me © an 
( (are il escape i thie ( 


books! Won’t that be tine?’ Her hand was at 
heart again: a red circle burned in either cheek, 

Caroline nodded eagerly. 

“That will be grand!” she said; she had forgotten til] 
that moment that she wanted to escape. 

“Ah, Miss Aitken! Late for lunch again!” 

Caroline started guiltily, for it was the voice of Blue 


her 


legs. 

Joan threw her arm over Caroline’s shoulder care 
lessly. 

“Yes, Dr. Ferris, I’m afraid I am,” she said. “TI was 


delayed by this little visitor.” 

He looked suspiciously at them. “Who is she?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know.” Joan led Caroline along quickly 
“She says she is Mary Queen of Scots.” ia 

He stared blankly. 

“T found her conversing with Marie Antoinette,” she 
went on easily, “and she seems 
to have slipped in with an auto- 
mobile party—was there one? 
Children are so secretive. you 
know. She is trying to get out, 
but she says all the gates are 
locked.” 

“Oh, yes, that was the Dahls 

they came to see Frederick,” 
he explained. 

“T see. You were left with 
the chauffeur, Mademoiselle. 
and it’s easy to imagine the 
rest,” he added with a smile. 
He had a very attractive smile, 
and Caroline slipped her hand 
into his offered one readily. 

“You are fond of children?” 
said Joan abruptly. 

“Very,” he answered simply. 
“Why not? And they are fond 
of me, as you see. My dear 
young lady, did you think we 
are all brutes because we must 
obey orders?” 

She set her teeth and walked 
swiftly forward. 

“TI know you think us cruel,” 
he went on frankly, “because 
we can not do for you the one 
thing that you want; but, ex 
cept for that, have you any 
thing to complain of?” ' 

She smiled scornfully. 

“"Exeept for that’?” she 
echoed; ‘no, Dr. Ferris, noth- 
ing in the world—but ‘that’!” 

“And you must remember,” 
he continued, in his pleasant, 
soothing voice, “that it may not 
be for long, after all. If you 
continue to improve as you 
have—” She flung away impa 
tiently. ‘Oh, yes, you have im- 
proved, you know; you eat bet 
ter, you sleep better, your 
nerves are quieter. We get 
good reports of you. Many are 
ill longer than you. Do you 
like the new masseuse ?” 

She did not answer. 

“Now, this little lady must 
have some lunch with us, and 
then, no doubt, we shall see 
that careless chauffeur again,” 
he said easily. ‘Would you 
like to stay?” he asked Caro 
line. 

“Yes, I would.” 

“Mary was always fickle, you 
know,” he laughed, glancing at 
her clinging hand. 

And, indeed, Caroline found 
him far more winning than the 
sulky, silent Joan, and leaned 
confidingly against him as_they 
climbed the stone steps and 
passed through the rich, dark 
paneled hall, hung with bright 
pictures, filled with bowls of 
flowers, Several men, uniformed 
like the gardener, stood about 
the steps and terraces; two 
stood by the door of a large, 
airy dining-room filled with 
hurrying waiters. About a long 
silver-laden table some twenty 


men and women, cool in lawn 

and lace and white flannel, were seated, eating and talk 
ing gaily At the head was a large, tall man in a snowy 
vest; evidently the host, by his smiling, interested atten 
tion to everybody's wants. At his right was a vacant 
¢hair, and toward this Joan of Are directed her steps 
She had caught Caroline’s hand in hers, and, as Blue 
legs bent and whispered in the tall man’s ear, she added: 

I think, doctor, if the little girl stays by me she 
will feel less shy, pe rhaps as 

“Certainly, certainly—by all means A good thought, 
Miss Aitken, a good thought,” he answered in a rich 
ind voice He shook hands with Caroline warmly. 

“So you find our grounds attractive?” he asked 
politely 

She nodded little shyly All this company 
freshly dressed, so ceremoniously served, so utterly un 
conscious of her presence, embarrassed her a little. For 
not one of the ladies and gentlemen—there were no chil 


dren—paid the slightest attention to het arrival, even 
when a place was made for het by Joan and a mug 

milk procured They talked, or, as she noticed now, sat 
many of then listless and silent, plaving vith thei 
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rings and bracelets, answering only with monosyllables 
the questions of the large, cordial doctor. 

“Where is Marie Antoinette?” she whispered to her 
friend, who seemed nearer, suddenly, than these cold 
table-mates. 

“She does not eat with us,” said Joan, helping her 
to chicken and green peas, and beginning her own meal. 

The doctor turned to them, having recommended some 
asparagus to the stolid lady at his left. 

“Tam glad to see your appetite so good, Miss Aitken,” 
he observed, lowering his voice a little; “at this rate 
we shall have no excuse for keeping you much longer.” 

“You have had none for six months,” she replied curtly. 

“IT am sorry you feel so bitterly,” he said, “but you 
know I can not agree with you there. You will think 
more kindly of me some day, I hope, when time has freed 
your mind of its prejudice.” 

“ “When will that be?” she asked, meeting his eyes full 
for a moment. 

“I wrote only this morning to your uncle, stating your 
gradual but steady improvement, and assuring him that 
in my opinion—subject, of course, to circumstances—it 
would be a matter of a few months more only,” he said. 
“Does not that make your feeling a little—only a little 
more tender—” 

“What did you say?” 
that again, please.” 

Caroline had beguiled the woman next her, a frail, 
anemic little creature with pathetic eyes, into a halting 
conversation. 

“T said,” she repeated, buttering her roll thickly and 
appreciatively with fresh, clover-scented butter, “I said 
that no weather was too hot for me. I love it.” 

(““Now, really, I am pleased,” the big doctor murmured 
to the girl beside him; “Mrs. Du Long hasn’t seemed so 
interested for days. In fact, she’s been quite silent; | 
was alarmed about her. It’s the child’s influence.” ) 

“__Unele Joe said,” Caroline went on, the roll at her 
mouth, “and he said I was a regular little snake.” 

She heard a guttural, growling sound beside her, 
lifted her eyes innocently, and for one flashing, doubt 
ful second beheld the swollen, distorted face, the bulging 
eyes, the back-drawn snarling lips beside her. She did 
not see the plunging fork above her head, so quickly did 
Joan’s arm intervene between her and it: she did not 
hear its impact against the big doctor’s plate nor the 
gurgling voice of what had been the sad-eyed little 
woman beside her, for her head was buried in Joan’s 
stifling skirt. 

“Kill the snake! Kill the snake!” some one—or some- 
thing—yelled, and then a grip of iron caught her arm, 
and the voice of Blue-legs said sternly: 

“Look straight ahead of you—don’t turn your head! 
Don’t turn, Miss Aitken—you can do nothing—they have 
her safe. The guards are here.” 

The room, indeed, seemed full of gardeners; a_ bell 
rang noisily near by. 

“But the others—the others!” Joan gasped. 

“They are all right—it won’t trouble them,” he an- 
swered quietly; and as Caroline and the girl looked fear 
fully where they were bidden, they saw the men and 
women eating placidly, talking with each other or sit 
ting listless, staring idly at four liveried men who 
fought furiously with one small, snarling creature. 
Like the cruel witnesses in dreams, they sat, and the 
waiters served them swiftly and handed the dishes be 
tween their shoulders, as deaf as they. And suddenly 
they became terrible to Caroline, and the castle men 
acing, a thing to flee from. 

“Step out this way,” said Blue-legs when the sounds 
of struggle had died away, “and take the child through 


a shrill voice interrupted; “say 


the grounds, will you, please? Try to occupy he 
thoughts, and your own, too, if you ean. This is one 
of the unfortunate things that rarely happen, but when 
they do Yes, indeed, Mr. Ogden, it was certainly 
fine asparagus—I am glad you enjoyed it. No, she was 
only a little indisposed—she’ll soon be well again. The 
heat of the sun, undoubtedly. Don’t be alarmed, Miss 


Arliss, she will have every attention.” 

The gardeners had vanished from the steps where they 
went down, and none were seen in the grounds. Joan of 
Are clutched Caroline’s waist. 

*“‘Now—now!” she said between her teeth; “now is the 
time not to faint! I never fainted—never. Come and 
show me that hole in the fence. There is no one about. 
But don’t run.” 

They hurried across the sunlit, smiling terrace. 

“What was the matter?” Caroline queried fearfully; 
“was she—was she—” 

“Yes,"*said Joan bruskly. “Yes. Don’t think about it. 
Don’t run and don’t think. Only find the hole.” 

They stood beside it. No one was near them; no one 
called to them. Silently Caroline slid under the sharp 
prongs. Joan of Are put her hands under her skirt a 
moment and a white ruffled petticoat slipped around het 
feet. She adjusted it over her dress and pulled herself 
with difficulty through. As she stood erect in the soiled, 
stained petticoat. Caroline saw her knees tremble unde 
it, and she drooped against the fence. white-cheeked 

“Don’t faint,” she said severely to Caroline 

With shaking hands she tied the petticoat under het 
dress again and they crouched through the underbrush 
to the outer walk. Caroline reached for her wheel and 
the two peered fearfully up and down the empty road 

“Tt ean’t—I can’t,” the girl moaned; “my dress is so 
black—they can see it from the hill. Oh, what shall I 
do? | thought I eould, and I ean’t!” 

The measured trot of a pair of horses sounded on the 
road. An empty station wagon came rapidly toward 
them: groom and driver regarded them curiously 

Che girl straightened herself and raised her hand with 
a pretty, imperious gesture. 

“One moment, please,” she said; “but are you going to 
the village?” 

Yes. Miss.” said the driver, “to the station Was 


here anything 


She opened a bag at her side and took out carelessly a 


small gold piece 


Collier’s 


“My little friend here,” she said in an even, low vecice, 
“was showing me this beautiful building and grounds and 
L utterly neglected to note the time. I fear | have lost my 
train, if we try to walk back. If you could take us—” 

“Certainly, Miss,” said the driver. ‘William, put the 
young lady’s wheel on top. Was it the express you 
wanted, Miss? I’m to meet it—the 2.08. Party from 
Boston.” 

They climbed in, the bicycle settled noisily into the trunk- 
rack on top, and the big chestnuts pounded down the hill. 

Joan stared straight before her. Presently she drew 
a pair of black gloves from her little bag and put them 
on. Her lips moved steadily, and Caroline knew from 
her closed eyes that she was praying. 

They drew into the neat station as the train snorted 
itself in. The girl handed the gold piece to the driver. 

“Divide it, please,” she said calmly. “I am much 
obliged.” 

She walked to the drawing-room car, and signaled the 
black porter. 


“T shall be safe to-night,” she said softly to the child 
by her side, “and 1 won’t tell you my name, because it 
will not be mine much longer. But what is yours’ Tell 
me quick!” 

“All aboard! Next stop One Hund’ Twent’-fifth 
Street!” some one called hoarsely. ; 

Caroline looked dazed. She tried to speak sensibly, 
but her tongue played tricks with her, and the ten- 
sion of her feelings was too much for her. As the girl 
paused a second on the platform, and the train shud- 
dered for its start, Caroline called above the escaping 
steam: 

“[’m Mary Queen of Scots—I am! I am!” 

The white face of Joan of Are broke into a wavering 
smile. 

“You dear little idiot,” she called chokingly, “I'll 
find you out yet! You’ll see! Good-by—God bless your 
Majesty!” 

And while she might, Caroline ran beside the window, 
waving her hand at that tearful, happy face. 


The Harvest Moon 


Concluded from puge 13) 


trifle as lies there before you.” It may be that she did 
not understand the full depth of the insult, or it may 
be that she did, but if so she gave no sign. ‘There was 
no smallest shred of pride in her in that hour. She 
looked up at the man patiently. 

“Oh,” she said, “you mean the pearl? You mean the 
Harvest Moon? Yes, of course. What shall we do 
with it, | wonder?” 

“Do with it?” cried he. “Wear it, of course. Wear 
it at your wedding—and ever after. It’ll make you 
famous.” The tone was harsh and jeering, brutally bit 
ter, but again she showed no resentment. 

“Oh, there won’t be any wedding,” she said, speaking 
still in her colorless, childlike tone—but the eyes told! 
The eyes told it all! “Did you think I’d go on and 
marry Mr. Soames now? Oh, no, indeed! You see, 
[ love Jerry Castle, and Jerry’s dead, and | killed him.” 
She took off her engagement ring—she had shifted it to 
the right hand before setting out from home, lest it 
betray her—and, after a moment, she took off a rather 
elaborate “dog-collar’” of pearls and = cornflower sap 
phires—one gathered that this also had come from the 
genial Soames—and she thrust the two of them away 
from her, at arm’s length on the table, as if she could 
not quite bear their near presence. 

“No, 1 couldn’t possibly marry,” she repeated, shaking 
her head. Then, after a little space of vacant staring, 
she bent over the Harvest Moon. 

“What to do with it?” she wondered aloud. ‘“What to 
do with it, now?’ She looked down upon that wonder 
ful gem, and it may be that, for a little moment, some 
wave of the old passion, the old fierce love for beautiful 
gems, swept across her being, for her face flushed, and 
there came into her shadowy eyes a strange, hard, eager 
light. But in a moment it was gone. 

“It is a terrible thing,” said she, looking upon the 
Harvest Moon where it lay glowing, and seemed to 
breathe under the mellow candle-light. “It is a mon 
strous thing. It has brought into the world nothing but 
deceit and treachery, shipwreck and dishonor, blood 
and death. No one who has ever owned it or had any 
thing to do with it has escaped. It is like a pestilence 
What shall I do with it, Lord Ridforth?” 

“The pearl is yours,” said he, but he began to watch 
her with a new expression in his eyes. 

“T don’t want it,” she said, shuddering. “There was 
a time when I would have sold my soul for it and 
laughed over the bargain. Now—oh, I don’t want it. 

“T could sell it, 1 suppose, and give the money to the 
chureh or to the poor. But it would bring them harm 
somehow. | should be afraid to do that. ... Or I 
could take a boat and row out into the harbor and drop 
it overboard. But I know that somebody would some 
how find out, and then the story would begin all oven 
again. What shall I do with the Harvest Moon? 

“He wanted me to have it, didn’t he? He suffered like 
the damned that I should have it. Have I then the right 


to dispose of it? I wonder. ... But I can not bear it 
near me. It killed him, the pearl and I together. 
What to do?’ She gave a sudden little sobbing ery 
and stared across the table at her host. There was a 
new light in her eyes, half jubilant, half frightened. 

“T think.” she said. “that I know what to do.” She 


rose from her chair, moving swiftly, and turned to the 
small sideboard which stood against the wall behind het 
here were wine-glasses there, and pepper and _ salt 
shakers, and salad things—vinegar and oil bottles. Miss 
Lindon chose from these things and returned to het 
place She set a sherry glass before her. one of the 
spreading convolvulus type. and filled it from the little 
bottle she found. She took up the Harvest Moon and 
held it for a moment in the palm of one hand. 

“He meant it for me.” she said. “I can not sell it o 
throw it away.” Her eyes were fixed upon Lord Rid 
forth’s eves, and at last the man understood and started 
from his chair with a loud exclamation of astonishment 
and protest. Miss Lindon did not stir, she watched him 
and waited, and. after a moment, the man’‘sank bacl 
with a great breath. There was unwonted color in his 
cheeks. After a time he said a little hoarsely: 

“The pearl is yours.” 

Miss Lindon dropped the Harvest Moon into the glass 
and as it disappeared the man across the table made a 
sound like an audible groan. Little bubbles, streams of 
them, began to mount to the top of the glass, as if the 
liquid in it were champagne, but it was not, it was 


vinegal Lord Ridferth, earlier in the evening, had 
wiped his eves and complained at the acid strength of it 
in his salad. He wiped his brow now. and found that 
he was breathing a little fast. One does not quite calmly 
see a fortune thrown away, a historic gem swept out of 
existence But he looked across the table at the irl 


who sat there still, and his hard face softened. He was 
a grim man and ruthless, quite merciless upon ocea- 
sion, but there was something in this deed that touched 
a responsive chord in him. A little woman could not 
have done it 

The liquid in the glass was turning milky white, but 
Miss Lindon thrust the glass aside out of danger and 
turned back to her host. It might have been a lump 
of sugar or a bread crumb that she had dropped into 
the vinegar bath. 

“And now,” she said, “will you—do you think, Lord 
Ridforth, that you could tell me more about—him, any 
little thing, the littlest? It is all so important to me, 
you see! Everything that relates to him is important. 
Will you tell me what you can?” 

The man regarded her very keenly and bent his head. 
Then he told her all that he knew, or could remember 
or thought it best at that time to tell of young Gerald 


Castle and of Castle’s awful sufferings. He must have 


talked quite steadily for an hour or more, or it may 
have been even two hours, for both of them had lost all 
account of time. And for the most part the girl listened 
Without question or movement, but once or twice, as at 
something intolerable, she cried out in a sharp agony, 
and once she laid her head down upon her arms and 
wept quietly for a long time. 

At the end she said: “I thank you more than I can 
ever say. Please understand, if you can, how grateful | 
am to you. Perhaps, once more before you leave Sydney, 
you would be willing to tell mfe more still—if there is 
more. You see it means so much! ...° And now we 
must—I must go; but first—” She drew toward her the 
little sherry-glass and looked down upon it. At the 
bottom the liquid was clouded and gray, but at the top 
it had begun to clear. She rose to her feet and Lord 
Ridforth rose with her. 

“IT drink,” said Miss Lindon, “to the memory of a 
brave and faithful gentleman who suffered through me 

and I drink in the treasure he won for me. | think 
he would have liked it to be so.” She drank what was 
in the little glass and afterward was still, shuddering 
slightly, for the acid must have burned her throat with 
cruel strength. Lord Ridforth stood by with bent head. 
She set the glass down, and a whitish sediment coated it 
inside, with tiny lumps here and there, no larger than 
the head of a pin. 

“Tt will go now,” said Miss Lindon, but Lord Ridforth 
stepped quickly past her and stood before the door, His 
face showed strange excitement. He said: 

“A moment, please! And she halted, looking at him 
with dull surprise. 

“I came here,” said the man, “full of bitterness and 
scorn and hatred. I came here to face a woman whom | 
believed to be utterly selfish and heartless—hard as 
iron. J longed to make her suffer as she had made poor 
Castle suffer, but I had no hope of it. I—Il want to say 
that I’m sorry. I want to say that I’ve learned some- 
thing. I’ve seen suffering here to-night as keen and as 
terrible as any human suffering can be. I’ve seen abso- 
lute despair and I’ve seen great unselfishness. Thank 
God, I can reward it as it ought to be rewarded. Miss 
Lindon, part of the story I told you was a lie, a deliberate 
lie, agreed upon between Gerald Castle (only he has an 
other name now) and myself.—No! Wait, please! Let 
me explain. I did find him as badly off as I told you. 
lle had suffered all | said and more, but at the end of 
my ten days’ nursing he did not die: he recovered sufli 
ciently to be put on board ship for England. He and | 
agreed that you should be told he was dead. He was 
dead to you. You had forgotten him. He had seen you 
kissing another man, and I—well, | had felt constrained 
to tell him what I knew of you on board ship, that you 
were eager for a good marriage. So he sent you the 
Hlarvest Moon and went away. He loved you still, but 
vou had forgotten him, and there was, he said, no other 
course By Heaven, I wager he'll find another course 
when he receives the cablegram I shall send to-night I 
should be able to catch him up at Cape Town.” 

Lord Ridforth halted there, frowning anxiously, for 
the girl stood still in her place and stared at him with 
vreat and tragic eyes It was as if he had been speak 
ing in some language she did not know He moved a 
step nearer, saying: 

‘Don’t vou see Don’t you understand? Castle is 
not dead Ile’s not dead at all He’s coming back to 
vou! For God’s sake . 

But Miss Lindon gave a sudden little whimpering cry 
ht the man | the 


ind fell down at his feet She caug 


nees and clung there, hiding her face against him, sob 


bing and weeping together, and shaking with her sobs 
So at last he knew that she understood, and he smiled, 
but with smarting eves, as he bent over to raise he 
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Midshipmen from the British warships ashore to render aid 








Surgeons from a Russian warship treating the injured on the quay 
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The wounded frequently lay for hours in the drizling rain awaiting help 


Rescue at Messina 
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Possum, Sweet ’Taters, Persimmon Sauce 


Judge Taft sat in front of an eighteen-pound possum at a dinner of six hundred men 


4T 19 RUCKER & 


in Atlanta on January 15 

















The Invasion of 
Monte Vanco 


(Continued from page 15 ) 


with a smile, as if we expected none but an amiable in 
tention in his visit? Suppose we bade him welcome as 
would an honored host; suppose we disarmed his bluster 
with a fine counterfeit of tenderness, threw open the 
wineshops, set music throbbing, hung garlands round 
his neck, linked a pretty girl on his arm, and made the 
whole principality blaze out en féte? What result? He 
is bewildered, enchanted, seduced into unexpected frolic. 
His weapons slip from his hands, his brain grows dizzy, 
his legs refuse to bear his freebooter’s carcass longer. 
He sinks to earth, he sleeps! Behold, he is your pris 
oner, and you are all still alive!” 

Quoth Mr. Tuebal to himself while turning up his eyes: 

“When they are putting up statues to this fellow in 
the Mall of Central Park, I shall be able to say I was 
the companion of his youth.” 

As for Monsieur Fripponet, hurling himself into Mr. 
Pengwynne’s arms, he tried to kiss that gentleman. The 
faithful army of Monte Vanco gave forth a great groan of 
relief. Their regent, foiled in his oseculatory attempt, com 
pleted their satisfaction by crying out, to the most com 
petent and dependable personage that they had ever seen: 

“Ah, inestimable plenipotentiary of that great land 
of freedom! Carte blanche! I leave it all to you!” 

To the two companies of French, their arms resumed, 
their ranks drawn up, their officers on the very point of 
leading them away, came through the twilight the sound 
of trampling feet, the jingle of haphazard accoutrements, 
the clanking of a chemical engine. The shadows midway 
of the gardens were resolved into a dark which 
gave forth little silvery gleams The army of Monte 
Vaneo emerged cautiously from among the palms, de 
bouched: upon the lawn, halted with alacrity while still 
a considerable distance off, and, in distrustful attitudes, 
gazed on the enemy. The encircling audience of 
teurs in evening dress, their dinner appetites forgotten, 
closer. Mr. Pengwynne, Monsieur Fripponet, 
and Mr. Tuebal advanced toward the French ranks 

The dusty mountain artillery, smothered in blanket 
rolls and cartridge boxes, rifles in the 


mass, 


ama 


pl essed 


leaning on thei 


jaunty attitudes of comic-opera brigands, cast from 
under their flat tam-o’-shanters of blue flannel glances 
of amiable curiosity They had, to a man, that immi 


nent look of good little dogs waiting but for a smile to 
burst into friendly barks and wag their tails 

and, before all 
distin 


with wasplike 


Before each company stood a captain 
major—a middle-aged, 
gentleman in dark blue 
slender legs encased in puttees blue beneath thi 
cellently chest thrust be 
ween two buttons. a sword, a monocle, and a cigarette 
that 


stood a gray-mustached 
guished-looking 
Vulst 
dust eX gloves 


upholstered 
distinguished wit] 
pert Gallic many 
v waged wars of bullets and billets doua Of this pet 


His countenance was aplomb 


orn in ection by veterans of success 


nage Mr. Pengwynne, with a bow, calmly inquired 
Monsieur is the commander of this splendid fore 
ittentivelvy at Mr. Pengwvnne ul 


vehind hin aid 


“Monsieur has reason.” 

“Then, sir, permit me, in the name of Monte Vanco, 
to weleome France, that dear neighbor, that kind elder 
sister, to the soil of this principality.” 

The Major was struck rigid by a sudden thought. He 
peered round him like a person just waking up: he cast 
over his shoulder a startled glance toward the French 
highway, a hundred yards away, across the border; he 
stared down at the lawn; gingerly he raised one foot and 
then the other, as if the ground were hot. 

“Sapristi!” he ejaculated. It was borne upon 
that he had invaded Monte Vanco. 

Shrugging his shoulders remorsefully, he stammered: 

“Messieurs, what shall I say? You see in me Major 
Houppé-Houblonniére, commanding two companies of the 
623d Maritimes, on a practise march from Fort Mont 
Agel to Fort de la Révére. The way was long and dusty, 
my little fellows tired and hungry, the lovely lawns 

But all the while Mr. Pengwynne was drowning out 
his voice in tones of oratorical rotundity: 

“This signal honor gives excuse for the delay: what 
proper reception could have been prepared in less time? 
Not in another century, perhaps, will such a chance 
occur for national hospitality. Soldiers of France, Monte 
Vanco will see to it that you remember this so generous 
visit. Come, let the flags bend forward; let cordial bugle 
answer bugle, let the game-cock of Gaul approach in 
amity and lie down beside the—er—national bird, 01 
animal, of Monte Vanco!” 

“But—a thousand pardons, Monsieur—my duties 

At these ominous words a chill ran through the army 

of defense. His duties! Seizure and occupation, pillage 
and destruction, the tricolor waving over ruin! Ah, 
cruel, polished, barefaced tyrant! All cast on Mr. Pen 
imploring look. He calmed them with a 
He answered firmly: 
“Sir, all other duties grow pale and small beside this 
the proffer of hospitality by one nation, the 
another. ‘To-night the very stars shall 
note great doings hereabouts. Lights, music, wine—” 

A quiver, at that last word, ran through the dusty 
Gallic ranks. 

“Mars doffs his 

sinks into the lap of Venus.” 

Major Houppé-Houblonniére pricked up his ears. Gaz 
ing round him, in the dusk, at the great circle of inter 
ested amateurs here and there, light, shim 
mering stuffs (like spangled shoulder veils and corsages 


him 


gwynne an 
glance. 


larger one 
acceptance by 


brass, and 


speaking metaphorically 


he discerned, 


of golden tissue) that twinkled in vague beauty. Per 
haps he remembered the celibatie, craggy fastnesses of 
Fort Mont Agel and Fort de la Révér: At any rate, he 


subtle 
took on a romanti 
mustaches seemed more killingly 


swiftly and in 
surely his 


became some manner changed 


puttees curve, his 


long 
curled up, his cap ap 
peared to sit on his head more jauntily, no one could 
have expanded in a uniform ) than did 
he With a glance at his wrist-watch, tenderly he said 
‘Monsieur, gentlemen of Monte Vanco. T have not the 
heart to deny you or ourselves On this charming o 


more debonairly 


sion let us spare an hour from business to festivity 


But—a thousand pardons—allow m« Captain Mésem 
bryvanthéme!” 

\ short, burly 
tache like an inky toothbrush 
] ] ; | 


er an riuted 


And Captain Zagaik 


bullet-headed voun oy man vearing mu 


pounced To! ara witli 


A lean, melancholy, poetical-looking young man, his 
chin embellished with a blond virgin beard cut swallow- 
tail, floating toward them made a graceful and languid 
gesture of acknowledgment. * 

Then cried Major Houppé-Houblonniére, to the two 
companies, in a voice like the rasp of a tough plank at 
the saw-mill: 

“Ahumph! Brrumph! Stack arms! Break ranks!” 

And, finally, to Mr. Pengwynne, with a total change 
of manner—that is, ever so gently: 

“Sir, France is in your hands.” 

“Trapped!” hissed Mr. Tuebal in the ear of Monsieur 
Fripponet. And the two forces, like unacquainted, awk- 
ward children smitten with bashfulness, sidling together 
mingled warily. A prolonged patter of applause ran 
round the circle of spectators. 

At the bottom of the village street stood the homely 
but commodious Taverne des Bons Garcons. In a twin- 
kling this retreat was hardly to be seen, for the Mari- 
times and Monte Vancoans that swarmed round it. 
While they were struggling in by doors and windows, 
the colored lights rippled forth throughout the gardens, 
and a brass band, occupying the band-stand, with scarcely 
a preliminary squeak or toot, servilely burst forth with 
the “Marseillaise.” Into the blue velvet sky, rockets 
thrust graceful lines of fire and flowered gorgeously. 
The Tzigannes, on the terrace of the Café Superbe, sent 
forth a Hungarian rhapsody. The palm groves were full 
of laughter, melody, and handclapping; the Hotel des 
Deux Hémisphéres buzzed with delighted comment and 
echoed with the pop of corks; Mr. Pengwynne and Mr. 
Tuebal were ordering a wonderful dinner for a major 
and two captains; and, on the deserted lawn, Monsieur 
Fripponet was feverishly directing the larceny of six- 
score stacked rifles. 

The air in the Café des Bons Garcons became oppres 
sive; invaders and defenders, clutching bottles and plates, 
sallied into the open. On the ground, with forks and 
cups half-raised, they gaped at the fireworks. A con 
course of feminine inhabitants, lured out by the uni- 
forms, drew near with the fluttering indecision of in 
quisitive squirrels. Compliments began to rattle round 
them. Could these pretty, witty little artillerymen be 
ogres? Who could preserve a frown or keep a straight 
face before such cunning rascals? 
came to Monte Vanco!” 
good be seen in 


“Nom dun chat, it was time we 
“The there are no stars to 
these parts, the girls steal them for eye s;" 


reason 


“This is good wine; it lacks just one thing—a kiss 
between every two sups.” 

“What tiny waists: you could put your arm round 
them twice!” 

‘That music makes one want to shake his heels! 
What do you say, little pigeon 

“That’s it! A dance!” 

And they made a ballroom of the tavern yard. There 
were not enough girls: part of the artillery danced with 


the gendarmes and the fire department 


The army of defense now bombarded the invaders with 


ora But, in the exercise of guile, it was necessary 

to respond to challenges of brandished glasses The in 
habitants of Monte Vanco felt their apprehensions slip 
ping from them the foreigners ppeared each moment 
mor broth mbraces became common spectacl 
| tement |! erence 
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The 
United States” 


Guvenement || 
Says: | 


‘‘Benzoate of Soda (in foods) is highly 
objectionable and produces a very serious 
disturbance of the metabolic functions at- | 
tended with injury to digestion and health.’’ | 





pi Also: ‘There is only one conclusion to be drawn from the 


data which have been presented and that is that in 
the interests of health both benzoic acid and benzoate 
of soda should be excluded from food products.”’ 








U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin No. 84, Part 4, 1908. 


When in Doubt—Protect Yourself 


While opinions may differ upon these points, the weight of scientific opinion, the 
world over, is opposed to Benzoate of Soda and all artificial preservatives in foods. There 
is, therefore, a grave doubt, at least, and where a doubt exists concerning a matter that 
affects your own health, who should have the benefit of the doubt—you or some unscrupulous 


manufacturer who is not concerned for your welfare > 
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A powerful chemical anti-ferment—tasteless, odorless, imperceptible. Benzoate 
of Soda is a coal tar product. It cannot be classed as a food. It is not a form 
of baking soda, as many believe. 


Why Benzoate of Soda is Used! 


Benzoate of Soda permits the use of inferior raw materials which cannot be made 
into foods by ordinary treatment. Its presence too often indicates positive unwholesome- 
ness or unsanitary preparation, or both—the kind of food you would not care to eat if 
you could see it made and what it is made of. 


Examine all Food Labels Carefully! 


The Government authorities require that when a food contains Benzoate of Soda, it 
shall be so labeled. Do not be deceived. This labeling is always obscure and in 
fine type. You will need to look closely for the statement “contains one tenth of one 
per cent Benzoate of Soda.” 


HEINZ © 


3f Varieties 


Pure Food Products 
Do Not Contain Benzoate of Soda! 


Only the finest selection of fresh materials—whether fruit, vegetable or seasoning— 
are used in Heinz 57 Varieties. The methods by which these are prepared are as 
cleanly, as thorough, as painstaking as 40 years’ experience can make them. Our 
workers are neatly uniformed; our model kitchens are sunny, 
well ventilated, well kept. Materials, methods and_ sur- 
roundings of the Heinz type need no drugs, no chemicals, no 
adulterants. 





































































Heinz Pickles are the only ones we know 





of put up-without Alum or Benzoate of Soda. 





Our doors are always open. The public is free to come and go at all hours, 
30,000 visitors registering last year. How many other food establishments 
do you know of that fullow the open door policy? Send for booklet. 

















H. J. HEINZ CO., New York—Pittsburgh—Chicago—London 
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The Gillette is kind to 
the face. It is a fact 


that with the Gillette 
Safety Razor you 


can give yourself an 


easier, more satisfying shave than the 


best of barbers can give you. 

With the Gillette—thousands of 
men shave themselves every morning 
whose faces would not stand the bar- 
ber’s work oftener than twice a week. 


No stropping, no honing. Any man 
can use it. It is the one safety razor that 
is safe and it is the only razor that can 
be adjusted for a light or a close shave. 


Gitterte Blades are packed in handsome nickel-plated boxes, 
hermetically sealed, anti-rust and antiseptic 


—unaffected by a sea voyage or any climate. 


sanitary, damp-proof, 
Price per set of 12 new blades (24 cutting edges), $1.00. 
Standard Set in 
silver-plated 
edges), price, $5.00. 


velvet-lined, full leather case, with triple 


handle and 12 New-Process blades (24 cutting 

Combination Sets, with shaving brush, soap and little acces- 
sories—handy for the traveling bag, $6.50 to $50.00. 

Canadian Offce 


63 St. Alexander St, 
Montreal 


New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago, 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
515 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


Gillette Saiety 


NO STROPPING NOHONING ie WA) & 


We es | on Approval 


without a cent ¢ we ore ~ ent and 
allow 10 pA § FREE 
IT OuLY coses one cent to ‘ore 


our unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 


Factory 
















Binder for Collier’s 
$1.25 Express Prepaid 
with title in 





Half morocco, 
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‘ 
M4 Do not buy a bicycle 
rT: , ’ 
gold. W ith patent clasps, so \\ ] \ $ ry Prices aa cule Or oe 
anyone at ar ce un o e for « 
that the numbers may be \' M \ large Art Catalog and learn our wonder- 
inserted weekly. Will hold \ } ful proposition on first sample bicycle going 


to your town, 

° everywhere are making 
Rider Agents {yo .nee iting 
and selling our bicycles. Sell cheaper 
than any other factory. 

Tires, Coaster - Brakes, single 
wheels, parts, repairs and sundries at half usual prices. 
Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F-54, CHICAGO 


A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You 


TRADE MARK GUARANTEED 
We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, vil 
lages and towns in the United States who have each saved from $5 to $40 by 
buying a Kalamazoo stove or range on 


one volume. Sent by express 
prepaid on receipt of price. 
Address 


COLLIER’S 
412 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. 
higher reputation or gives bette: satisfaction 
You save all dealers’ profits. 


No stove or range has a 
You run no risk 
We pay the freight 
Send a Postal for Catalogue 
For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 176. 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 801. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 
and roasting easy 


BURPEE’S Seeds Grow! *% 


Burpee Business Grows! \< :"*! 


pleased to 
send THE SILENT SALESMAN of the World’s Largest Mail-order Seed Trade—if 
you ask for it, with the statement that you value QuALITY IN SEEDs. An elegant 


te ds Wes Tenas tae to Ga Cenen, BURPEE, Philadelphia 
LINCOLN CENTENNIAL POST CARDS 


Do you want a copy? If so address 
10 for 10 cents. 100 for 90 cents Extra quality 6 for Washington's 
tirthday Post Cards 10 cents 100 for $1.25 MADISON, CONN. 


4 IN COLLIER’S 























10 cents 100 for $1.25. 6 fine 
MADISON ART CO 
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ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MENTION 





Vaneo was filled with wild processions— 
gendarmes (those customary minions of 
propriety) stamping arm in arm with their 
foes across the grass, bumping into trees, 
losing themselves in shrubbery, beyond 
such obstructions falling into their com- 
panions’ arms again with the glad cries 
of long-lost friends, and, locked in some 


good comrade’s embrace, tumbling, with 
amiable oaths, into the pretty flower- 


heds. The brass band stuck bravely to 
its post: the visitors, encouraged by the 
inhabitants, stormed the band-stand and 
desired to play all the instruments. A 
party of artillerymen assumed control of 
the fireworks; but their technical skill 
was in some way grievously impaired. 
With a rocket they set fire to the awn- 
ings of the Café Superbe. The fire depart- 
ment, beside itself at finding a genuine 
cause for being, amid frantic enthusiasm 
put out the flames, at the same time 
covering the Tzigannes with a curious 
chemical solution that turned their red 
jackets green. Violent words ensued; a 
slap was delivered; without ado, the 623d 
Maritimes chased the musicians across the 
border. The uproar was borne through 
the windows of the dinner-room in the 
Hoétel des Deux Hémisphéres. That place 
was in a twitter; excitement had agitated 
every heart; the waiters ran round like 
rabbits; even the dishes trembled. Mr. 
Pengwynne looked attentively at Major 
Houppé-Houblonniére. 

That gallant officer heard nothing; or, 
rather, all he could hear was a lady in 
a marvelous pea-green dress, at the next 
table, who was saying in an aside—but 
not in too much of an aside: 

“Heavens, but that officer 
tinetion!” 

At nine o’clock precisely Captain Mé- 
sembryanthéme perceived at a table across 
the room a gentleman whose mustache 
suggested Prussia. Captain Mésembryan- 
théme was with the utmost difficulty dis 
suaded from crossing the room and_ pull- 
ing this person’s nose. 

At nine-twenty Captain Zagaie began 
to recite the poetry of Verlaine. On reach- 
ing the line— 


is of a dis- 


“Ht, o ces voix Wenfants chantent dans la 
coupole !” 


his face was suddenly convulsed, tears ran 
down his blond beard cut swallowtail, and 
he could not by any means be persuaded 
to continue. 

At nine-thirty Major Houppé-Houblon- 
niére remembered that he had met the 
lady in the pea-green dress years before, 
while on a furlough at Trouville. 

The noise without was, by this time, 
like the clamor of a pitched battle. Ruddy 
lights, invading the dinner-room, made the 
table candles pale. One would have said 
that Monte Vanco was in flames. 

Mr. Pengwynne touched Mr. Tuebal on 
the arm. Unobtrusively they rose, and, 
strolling to the doorway, gazed out for a 
moment. 

The gardens were shot with myriad- 
colored sparks; fireworks exploded amid 
the tall silhouettes of palm trees; the 
flower-beds blazed out with Bengal lights, 
and everywhere, against the glare, black 
figures in long strings were leaping, 
prancing, twisting. The din rose to the 
placid firmament. 

‘Tubby,” said Mr. Pengwynne, with a 
sigh of rapture, “what do you see? I see 
the rout of Dionysus amid _ primeval 
woods. I see the archaic mysteries of 
sacchus in old glens, the secret rites of 
Siva, the dissolute phantasmagoria of all 
paganry. ‘Those blood-red, deep, infernal 
fires! What creatures caper round them? 


And those green sprays of rockets, drop- 
ping overhead—are they not like jewels 


hung on the robes of some vast divinity 
of overwrought stooping to listen 
to the ritual of his crazy creatures? That 
is what I see, Tubby. What do you see?” 

“T see to-morrow morning,’ answered 
Mr. Tuebal, “and explanations.” 

Mr. Pengwynne sighed again, and this 
time sadly. 

‘Too bad, too bad! 
be to-morrows?”’ Raising his voice, he 
called into the dark, where a huddle of 
hotel domestics were attentive on the pan 
demonium : 

“Dennis!” 

“Sir?” 

And a young man servant appeared be- 
low the steps. 

“Dennis, pack the trunks, strap them 
on the car, and hunt up the chauffeur, 
We shall be going presently, when we have 
finished dinner, toward the Italian line.” 

He turned again to the convulsed scene. 
Presently he raised his arm in a gesture 
of ineffable melancholy. 

‘Ah, Tuby, the to-morrows! Through 
the chill dawn they come creeping, swathed 
in damp gray, like ghosts, 


senses, 


Why should there 


with murderous 


fingers, clutching upon happiness. Oh, 
that the gray to-morrows should be! Oh, 
that life might always be to-night!” 





The $7,500 Fowls 


Bought by Madame Paderewski 


like most of the high priced fowls 
you hear about, were hatched in a 
Standard Cyphers Incubator and raised 
ina Cyphers Brooder. Buy the Best— 


Cyphers Fire-Proofed, Insur- 
able Incubators and Brooders 


The first Fire Insurance Inspection Label ever issued on In- 
eubators and Brooders has just been granted to Cyphers Incu- 
bator Company by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
NOW you can insure your incubator, brooder and buildings 
only LF your machines bear the Insurance Label. Our 1909 
Catalogue, 212 pages, cise illustrated. 
tells all about it, and contains five valu- 
able chapters on the , cere business. It 
Cc FREER. Write fo 


Cyphers Incubator Co. 
‘alo, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; 
New boy NY. Shicago, Ii: 

Kansas City,Mo.; Oakland,Cal. 
a 


























Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
fa Lowest Prices ; Ailleade 


ing va- 
rieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
and Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farm in 
the world. Fowls Northern - raised, 
healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and 
Incubatorsat lowest prices. Send forour big 
132-page book, “Poultry For Profit,”’ full of 
123 pictures. It tells you how to raise poultry 
and run Incubators successfully. Send 10 cents for 
the book, to cover postage. 


J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 21, Freeport, Lil, 





Johnson Says: | im (i 
ell my ol¢ dnew friends that my new 
1909 Salis Bac : ready. Over 200 BOOK READY 


pp. and 1200 pictures and to send me 
their names and addresses for it. 
My New 1909 Old Trusty Incuba- 

tor Is Fire-Proof 
Safer and surer than ever—15¢ better 
hatches guaranteed—40, 60 or 90 Days’ 
Trial. Write me this year, 

M. M. JOHNSON 

Incubator Man, Clay Center, Neb. 







Freight 








Does Your fa 


Don't Throw it Away aa 2) — a ete eh 


a! = MENDETS 


_ mend all leaks in all utensils—tin 
brass,copper, graniteware, hot water bags 
etc. Nosold der, cement or rivet. Any one 
can use them; tit any surface; two million 
in use. Send for sample it 100. Complete 
pke. assorted sizes, 25c pos tpaid, je. wanted. 

ollette Mfg. Co., Box  —. terdam, N.Y. 



















CLOVER SEED 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, NO WEEDS 


Ex-Gov. Hoard of Wisconsin, from 30 acres sown to 
Salzer’s 20th Century Alfalfa, harvested within. 24 
weeks after seeding $2500.00 worth of magnificent 
hay, or at the rate of over $80.00 per acre. Big seed 
catalog free. Or, send 10¢ in stamps for sample of 
this Alfalfa, also Billion Dollar Grass, Oats, Wheat, 
Barley, etc. Or, send 14c and we add a sample farm 
seed novelty never seen before by you. 
THE SALZER SEED.CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 


CUT PRICES! 


240-Egg Incubator, - $10.00. 
120-Egg Incubator, - $ 7.50, 
100-Chick Outdoor Brooder, 
$5.50. 100-Chick Indoor 
Brooder, $4.50. Why pay dou- 
ble these prices for machines 
that are no better? Get our 
Free Book—learn how we can 
sell at such low prices. Book is full 


Poultry Book of pictures; tells how to raise poultry 


Reliance Incubator Co., Box 580, Freeport, Ill. 
FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN 


Poultry and Squabs. Tells how to start @ 
in small and grow big. Describes largest 























our 


Illustrated 




















pure bred Poultry Farm in the world. Tells 
land and water fowls. Quotes lowest prices 
F. FOY, BOX 24, DES MOINES, IOWA 
FREE BOOKLET and learn how 
prising returns from small space with little ex- 
ence a tell best spawn and teach you our methods free, 
Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 
and art. For lawns, 
ALOG. Address 


how to breed and feed, all about diseases 
on pure bred fowls, eggs for hatching, incuba- 
to grow mushrooms for big profits in 
pense. Markets waiting for all you can raise. 
National Spawn & Mushroom Co, 
Cheaper than wood, 
churches. cemeteries. 
The Ward Fence Co 


and remedies, I[lustrates many varieties of 
tors and brooders. Mailed for 4 cts, 
Write today for our new 32 page 
cellars, stables, sheds, boxes, etc. Sur- 
experi P Previous experience unnecessary. We make and 
Dept. 54, Boston, Mass. 
combining strength 
Send for FREE CAT- 
Box 693. Decatur. Ind 











MONEY IN POULTRY 
Our booklet ‘True Grit’’ will give you valuable 
information on the care and management of 
poultry. It tells about the nature, purpose and 
necessity for true grit in feeding fowls and how 
to make them do well and pay We'll send it to 
you FREE on request. Address 
The Ohio Marble Co. 
Box 219 N. Wayne St., Piqua, O. 


Better Bred Birds 


Your choice from 100 strains, the pay- 
ing kind. Bred from prize winners. 
Booklet on “Proper Care and Feeding 
of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,’’ 10c; 
Poultry Paper, 1 year, 10c, Catalog Free. 


PRP ROYAL POULTRY FARM, Dept. 199, Des Moines, lowa 


48 BREED Fine pure bred chickens, 

ducks, geese and tur- 
keys. Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. Amer- 
ica’s greatest poultry farm Send 4 cents tor 
fine 80-page 15th Annual Poultry Book. 

















Eggs for 
Hatching 



















“WM R.F. NEUBERT, Box 782, Mankato, Minn. 
STRONGEST 
MADE. Bull- 


strong, chicken- 
tight. Sold to the user at Wholesale Prices. 
We Pay Freight. Catalogue free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CoO. 
Box 24 Winchester, Indiana 


15 YEARS OF SUCCESS 


A machine that has grown in — ari 
i. each year. The Banta. Write for free 
Catalogue and Poultry Bulletin, No. 10 


* The Banta-Bender Co., Dept. 62, Ligonier, Ind. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 
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HATS for MEN 
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Knapp-Felt hats are made ina 
variety of smart shapes. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats are Six Dollars. Knapp- 
Felts are Four Dollars, everywhere. 
Write for The Hatman 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 


842 Broadway, New York 





™™SAVES™ DOLLAR 


Think of it—at least two cents a day for your 
collar wash bill! 
$3.00 for the collars. 
know it cost so much? 


That’s $7.30 a year—and 
That’s $10.30. Youdidn’t 
Well—four LITHO- 
LIN Waterproofed Linen Collars cost $1.00 
and will last you a year. When soiled just 
wipe them white as new with a damp cloth. 
Being linen they /ook linen, always keep in 
shape, never wilt or crack, and are to be had 
in every fashionable style. All sizes. Then 
there’s ‘cuff’? money—figure that out, and 
you'll investigate. If so, you’ll buy Litholin. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 
Always sold from a RED box. Avoid substitution. 
If not at your dealer's, send, giving style, 
size how many, with remittance, and we will 


mail, postpaid, Styles booklet free on request. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY, Dept. 3, 7 Waverly Place, New York 
Wa 
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A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources. 


(Illustrated) 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
ae a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00. 
Write for “Other Pe yple’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W—PHILA., PA. 
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Wood Horns (NOT VENEERED) 
The only solid wood horn 
An actual sounding board for any 
make or style of talking machine, 
enhancing the power and qual- 
ity of the record reproduc- 
fidelity to the 
Oak, ma- 
hogany or spruce; 
French 
4sk your dealer, finish. 
SHEIP & VANDEGRIFT, Inc. 
825 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia == 


tion. with 
original. 


polish 





or write to 











Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 


etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
SoIrENTIFICO AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Brancu Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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In the World’s 
Workshop 


Devoted to Facts, Observations, and 
Thoughts Concerning Common 
Industrial Methods, Prod- 


ucts, and Influences 


By WALDO P. WARREN 
The Effect of Surroundings 

VERY business _ institu- 
tion is continually creat 
ing its own atmosphere, 
and is in turn affected 
by the atmosphere it gen- 
erates about itself. This 
fact is too often lost sight 
of in the efforts for econ- 
omy in administrative expenses. The man 
who studies the balance sheet, or who dic- 
tates or executes the expense policy, may 
gain that invaluable viewpoint which only 
statistics can give, and yet by looking too 
long in that direction he may lose sight of 
other matters of equal importance. The 
man who keeps his finger on the pulse of 
the expense account needs very much to 
be a philosopher as well as a financier— 
indeed, it is impossible to be a true finan- 
cier without being something of a philos- 
opher. Every asset does not appear on the 
ledger. The tree that is cut and dried has 
stopping growing. When the expense man 
gets into the rut of thinking that his fune- 
tion is merely to save money, and that 
economy means buying whatever is cheap- 
est, he is prone to forget the effect of the 
equipment on the working efficiency of an 
organization. It is hard to reduce to sta- 
tistics the loss entailed by a man who does 
not do his best, and still keeps up appear- 
ances. But the loss is there—and it rep- 
resents a big percentage of his value. The 
normally-minded men responds to his sur- 
roundings in a greater degree than almost 
any one realizes. When he is provided 
with such equipment as ministers to his 
self-respect, he has an actual addition to 
his mental force, an added interest in his 
work, and a constant desire to attain 
higher standards with every new undertak- 
ing. But when this same man is forced, 
by a close-fisted expense policy, to put up 
with out-of-date equipment and medieval 
furniture, he would be more than human if 
he did not come to express in his work 



































some degree of the “anything-will-do” 
spirit. This is especially so when he 


knows that his antique surroundings are 
not due to business necessity, but to a 
lack of appreciation of the finer points of 
progressive business. 


The Value of Complaints 


é eer is an especial advantage in con 
sidering the complaints that arise in 
a business. In almost every instance it 
will be found that the situation complained 
of has grown out of policies or conditions, 
and that those same causes are having like 
results in other instances than the one in 
question It is for this reason that she 
head of a business should be well informed 
as to the detail of complaints received by 
the house. 
cerned, the complaint can usually be satis 
fied by any representative of the business, 
but it is a faulty policy to let the matter 
end there. The fact of the complaint and 
the cause of the unsatisfactory condition 
should be known by the executive officer. 
He is in a position to make the fullest pos 
sible use of the information, and in many 


So far as the customer is con 


instances he is the only person who can 
do anything to remove the cause, espe 


cially when the cause can often be traced 
back to some policy for which he is respon 
His first-hand knowledge of indi 
vidual complaints will often give him just 
such information as even the most worthy 
submanager would rather he didn’t know, 
and this knowledge in turn gives him a 
leverage on his men which enables him to 
mold their policy on broader lines than the 
limitations of their own personalities would 


sible. 


admit. It is human nature to justify one’s 
self, and many a manager, lacking this 
knowledge, is deprived of vital informa 
tion, and deceives himself into thinking 


that he is managing the business, when in 
fact the actual managing is being done by 
subordinates. Considering with them the 
causes of complaints continually raises the 


question of policy, and to mold policy is 


the highest managerial function. 

If the value of complaints were better 
understood by stores, offices, factories. and 
the public, it would result in a greater 
eagerness on the part of business houses 
to receive complaints and a greater will 
ingness on the part of dissatisfied cus 
tomers to make complaints. Unless t.u 
point 1s serious, the majority of people ar 
more prone to retain their bad impression 

} 








BECOME AN 


for the most expert play. It may be set 


legs or stand. 


BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc.,free. 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, adapted 


hen not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 
NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY. 


If interested in BURROWES RUSTLESS FLY SCREENS, write for catalog 8. 


$7.00 





DOWN 











EXPERT AT HOME 


on your dining-room or library table, or mounted on 
Write to-day for catalog. 


14 N Street, Portland, Me. 


















The Saxonia 


lights same as any lamp and 
produces gas off the top of the 
wick, a fine white light. Burns 
1-3 oil of ordinary lamp; gives 
three times light. 1-5 cost of 
gas, 1-10 cost of electricity 
Pays for itself. Imported 
chimney and mantle of extra 
strength with burner complete 
for $3, express paid, Money 
refunded if not as represented, 


Booklet free. Agents Wanted. 
U. S. A. LIGHTING CO. 
* 263 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Refer to Banks of the city, Bradstreet, or Dun. 


LAMP 


PIMITMNNNNQ\\\\\\\WWNS 
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COLGATE’S 
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“Get There” 


at a price to suit 
you direct fora 


BLACK 


MOTOR BUGGY 


Built for country roads. hills and 
mud, Engine—10 H. P., 2 cylinders, 
air cooled, chain drive rear wheels, double brake. 
Speed 2 to 25 m. per hr.—30 miles on 1 gal. of gaso- 
line. Highest quality finish, workmanship and materials. 


Absolutely safe and reliable. Write for Book No. A-66. 
BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 















Delicious— 
and Antiseptic 


The first dentifrice to com- 
bine efficiency with a delightful 
after-taste. 

Trial tube sent for 4c. in stamps 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. W, 
§5 John Street, New York 
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exall 


No other hair tonic made contains this combination 
of antiseptic, preservative, cleansing, stimulating and 


You should always use Rexall “93” Hair Tonic. It keeps 


and silky. 


druggist who sold it to you and he 
will refund your money cheerfully. 
No other hair tonic is sold under such 


Rexall “93” Hair Tonic. 


One of the most ef- 


ers. The Fexall Stores 
—BETA NAPHTHOL 

Prevents develop They are located in 
ment of germs 


Keeps the scalp clean 
and healthy. 


—PILOCARPIN Sues 65 
Not a coloring mat- ~~?" ; Signand 
ter, but a harmless W rite for free deliver 
ingredient working this coupon 


beneficially to pre 


“93” Hair Tonic 
and what it will do 


re hair naturally abundant, soft 
Eradicates dandruff, 
perates to prevent baldness and 
romotes a healthy hair growth. 


If not satisfied with results, tell the 


strong guarantee. 

Only one druggist in a place sells 
It can- 
not be obtained else- 


ESORCIN where. Look for 


-ctive germ destroy- 


overt 2,000 towns and 
cities in the United 


booklet, ‘<'Trea- with $1 to 














serve and to restore fice Cae , The Rexall 
the natural color of tise on Care of Store in your 
4 > 
the hair. the Hair.’ town. It will 
entitie you to 
“NINETY-THREE” —BORAX a $1 bottle of 
Useful for its soften- United Drug —— ey Hair 
* lone onic and a 25« 
HAIR TONIC ean” ‘heamite Company a 
properties a val 
UNSURPASSED FOR DANDRUFF 65 Leon St Pg: ann 
N GLYCERINE Boston in your town, send $1 
one BY fats a \ stimulant for the Mass. with coupon direct to us, 
a hair bulbs, soothing, and the Hair Tonic and 
UNITED DRUG CO., Boston. Mass. healing and nourisl Shampoo Paste will be de 
43 ; ing livered to your residence, all 
charges prepaid. T offeris 
ALCOHOL limited. Ser ‘ United 
\ stimulating, ne Drug Co., Boston, Mass 
} tr pr 
nne 1 
the ibove g 
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Special Lincoln Centenary Offer 


OF THE GREATEST INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE TO EVERY ADMIRER OF LINCOLN 


IDA M. TARBELL’S 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


| Four Beautiful Volumes Lavishly Illustrated | 








It contains the graphic life story, as never be 
fore told, of the struggles, triumphs and tragic 
death of our first and greatest countryman. 

Miss Tarbell’s entertaining style, the wealth 
of new material she has unearthed, the new 
light she has shed on Lincoln’s character, 
the new portraits, the hitherto unpublished 
speeches, the fac-similes of important docu- 
ments, the new letters, telegrams, stories, anec- 
dotes, all come in for separate and enthusiastic 
comment. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT FEATURES: =~ 


New Facts regarding Lincoln’s parentage. 

New Light on his life as a boy, farm hand, store- 
keeper, politician, statesman. 

The True Story of Lincoln’s marriage 

New Material on the Lincoln-Douglas debate. 

New Anecdotes regarding the Lincoln-Shields 
duel. 

New Stories of Lincoln as a lawyer. 

The Famous “Lost Speech” delivered in 1856, 
now first reproduced. 

New Facts regarding his nomination for Presi- 
dent, election, life in Washington, tragic death. 

A Wonderful Collection of special illustrations 
reproduced from original paintings, rare pho- 
tographs and historic documents. Every 
known portrait of Lincoln is included. 

Every Chapter full of new material gathered 
during five years of the most painstaking 

research, giving new stories, disproving many misstatements and popular errors. 

MR. DANA'S OPINION OF IT 

The late Chas, A. Dana, the famous editor of the New York “Sun,” and who, as Assistant Secretary 

vf War, was intimately associated with Lincoln, selected Tarbell’s Early Life of Lincoln (the only 

volume of the present great work then ready) to be one of ten books indispensable to every one of 

American origin. CORDIAL COMMENDATION BY THE PRESS 

“The best that has yet been | ‘Leaves a vivid mental | ‘‘Her work presents a portrait of the man that no 

written. ’—Milwaukee Sentinel. picture.’’—Chicago Tribune, | student of history can afford to miss... —Brooklyn Eagle 


SPECIAL CENTENARY PRICES 
COMPLETE SETS SENT ON APPROVAL 


The attached coupon brings the four beautiful volumes, express paid, 
for examination, at one-third less than regular prices. 

That every one may feel that they can afford to read and have in 
their home this greatest story of Lincoln’s Life, we will accept pay 
ments of $1.00 per month. 

If the books are not satisfactory after examination return them 
at our expense. Send the coupon to-day. 


LINCOLN HISTORY SOCIETY 


48 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
LINCOLN PORTRAIT FREE 































Col. 
1-30 


Lincoln 
History 
Society 
48 E. 23d St. 


ew York 


Please send me, at 
your expense, a com- 
plete set of Tarbell’s 
LIFE OF LINCOLN, 
in four volumes, bound in 
de luxe ¥% leather. If satis- 
factory, 1 will send you $1.00 at 
once, and $1.00 per month there- 
after for thirteen* months. If not 
satisfactory, I will return them with- 
in ten days at your expense. 











FROME. 2 ccccesccee To all who send us the coupon before February 25, 1909, we 
‘ will present upon receipt of their acceptance, a’ beautiful 
sive... photo-mezzotint engravure of Abraham Lincoln, on 


Japan paper, 12x17 inches, enlarged from famous 
Gardner portrait of March 13, 1864 Price $5.00, 





*If cloth binding is : de sires a chan re 13 to 9 months, 

















SIX MONTHS 
NO HOLES 


Now $150 © Ya 
\ Were # 222 , y 


Everwear 
—the guaranteed Sox 
you hear so much about, 7 it show 
have recently been re a hole, rip or tear within six 

s : "TH months from purchase date. 
duc ed inprice. The regu Wad’ Senewane is made 46 tee 
lar $2.00 Cotton Sox now the life of this guarantee to give 
cost but $1.50 per box of % absolute satisfaction in every way. 
dozen pairs We give you positive proof of this by_ 

; the fact that there are more pairs of 

We were able to save you this Everwear Hose sold today and there are 

50c only by a cut in the price ol fewer pairs eng than any guaranteed 

material. We now pay atrifle less "0S'€TY on Me market 

for the very finest Egyptian Cotton 





a 






: | Top to Toe 


tat 


















New hose will 
be given free for 
any one, or all, of 
six pairs that shows 













Prove the goodness of Everwear for your 
self. See if they are not the softest, easies 





from which these Sox are made. most durable hose you ever wore 

So the quality and workmanship Read the descriptions below. Order s 

. pair from your dealer today, or he will 
of the sox has not been slighted in you 4 single pair for trial without the guar 
the least. LEverwear Hose continue tee, for 25 cents. If he hasn't them, we wi 
to be famous for their many superior send them express paid to any part of ithe ih 
| é H some of them United States Send for our free booklet 
advantages. ere are some O ; Aa Sycewasr Maen? 

They wear better because they are 

7 DESCRIPTIONS 


made to wear where the wear comes 


most. The heel and toe are given wONee G0 Parse Os 


l colors as desired 


EVERWEAR for Men—i: 


ne size to a box, solid or ass 














extra strength by a special knitting Egyptian cotton. two weights, light and medium 
process; and yet these parts are as soit $1.50 a box-—colors, black, black with white feet 

a . biue, steel gray, light and dark tan. Silk Lisle | 
and smooth after months of wearing — 3.00 a box. Colors, black. blue, light and dark ff 
and washing as when new. gray, tan, champagne, green and burgundy | 


They fit better, fe el better and look better For Ladies in boxes of 6 pairs only, one 8126 to \ 





. i box, or assorted colors as desired Egyptia 
because they are shaped in the knitting. easian = box—eolore, black, black witl 
Then our guarantee is the most liberal. It white and tan. Silk Lisle—light weight 
means just this: 1 box, colors, black and tan. It 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY co., Dept. 12, Milwaukee, Wis. ff 


HOSIERY 


For Men and Women 
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and let the matter go than they are to | 108 eee 


make a complaint, whereas if they were 


assured that a business house really ap- 


preciated the information, and that it is 
thereby enabled to prevent similar oceur 
rences in many other cases, they would take 
the trouble to write or telephone about it. 
The very conditions which displease the 
fair-minded person, who is willing to let it 
pass, are the ones which involve the fine 
points of business which every progressive 
house desires to perfect. It is hard to 
make the public understand that a wide 
awake business man really appreciates fine 
point criticism, because it is known by | 
experience that many establishments do not 
appreciate it and make a person feel un 
comfortable when he offers a criticism with 
even the kindest of intentions. When it is | 
really meant, one of the most valuable kinds 


of advertisement is that which welcomes 
criticisms and assures the customer that 








no stone will be left unturned to make 
every transaction just as it should be. 

It is likewise important that complaints 
and criticisms from employees be welcomed 
and assured of courteous attention from the 
management. Employees often hear criti 
cisms, directly and indirectly, which are im- 
portant, but which are not definitely reported 
by customers; and<they often make obser- 
vations of their own that are invaluable. 


Don’t make the mistake 
of accepting a shoe as a 
Florsheim without the name 
woven in the strap. It’s 
there for your protection and 
is a guarantee of style, com- 


Room for Business Fiction 


je time seems ripe for a new litera- fort and service. If your 
dealer does not sell 


ture—fiction dealing with the prob- 
lems of business, with the effect of business 
on life, and of life on business. A good 
beginning has been made—enough to show 
the possibilities of the new field. But it 
is a field of a thousand acres of which 
only one acre is under cultivation. 

The chief reason offered by literary 
analysts to explain the predominating pop- 
ularity of fiction as a form of literature 
is that the novel gives experience by proxy. | gy W rite for our style book and o 
On this basis alone the opportunity to in- we will see that you are 
terest millions of persons and at the same promptly supplied. 


time serve them is very great. Every one 
is familiar with the fact that an experi ° 
enced business man can in an hour’s talk The Morsncion Shee Co. 
icago, U.S. A. 
_1 S88 S868 


give to a young man ideas, impressions, 
y y i 


and viewpoints which might otherwise have 
Nickeled Box—Hinged Top 





taken him years toacquire. And yet a good 
novel can do just that—give ideas, impres- 
sions, and viewpoints. The eagerness with 
which all progressive men and women seek 
to know whatever will help them in their 
business affords a preestablished interest 
which no writer could fail to appreciate. 
Business is so complicated nowadays 
so divided into departments, that it is 
harder and harder for the person to get : 
a proper impression of his part in true re fs i 
lation to the whole. And yet it is chiefly ‘ 
this impression—this comprehensive con : % 
ception of things—that distinguishes the ; 
big man from the little one. If the novel , 
could in any degree help to give that it 
would be a boon not only to the individ Judge a Shaving Stick by 
ual but to the whole business world. For |. . pam i= Pay 
of many things greatly needed in business its lather Phat’s the crucial 
one is more men of larger conception. | test that proves the supremacy 
broader sympathies, and more human inte . r°4}° 9 2 
est in the effects of business on life. Am of \W illiams ° 
the need is not merely for a few men to have | Wiliams’ shaving Sticks sent on receipt of price, 25c., if your 
these qualities supereminently, but that all | tyafei) ‘rae. in stern” A Sample stick (enough for 50 
men should have them in a larger degree. | Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept 
What a field for the business novel! 
But the novel, to be what it should be. 
needs most of all to involve an interpre 
tation of life. It needs romance. And yet 
what greater possibilities could be found 
for romantic situation than in the busi 
ness world where millions of men and 
women meet, under a million varying 
conditions—not to mention the influence 
of romance in social life upon the ambi 
tions and developments of business life? 





Shaving 
Stick 

















A, Glastonbury, Conn 














PARIS GARTEKS 








One thing, however, is lacking. Men 
who write novels seldom know very much 
about actual business life. Their train 


ing, experience, and interests have all been, | 25 







on the whole, in other fields. They often | \ and 50 metal 
lack the comprehensive view of business | pean Sa! can come 
themselves, and are in a poor way to im- | direct if next the 
part it to others through the actions and fhe is out wearer 
thoughts of literary characters. But the Nature has made the mascu 


line leg flat on its inner front sur- 


face From this point all stock 
ing support should come. 

PARIS is ¢he only garter shaped 
and fitted in harmony with nat 
lan. Guaranteed to satisty 


ire 
A. STEIN & CO., 160 Center Ave., Chicago 


case is not hopeless. The actual situation 
Writers 
largely gain their material from observing 
and digesting the experiences of others, and 
there is no fixed reason why this could 
not be done in gathering material for busi 
ness fiction. But it would involve much 
labor and appreciative insight to make it 
and only thus could a 


only needs to be acknowledged. 


























true to business life 
writer hope to gain the attention of the 


BIG rmomocnara OFFER 


























4} . : . inal Thon nograph, 
thinking element of business people Las any entertainer and fun mate 
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of i w i is retained in Bor I SHIP ON APPROV 1% 
¥ rated Milk unsweetened t All the latest Edison records, 3 
ither plain or diluted on each. Write today for my Big 
“a In fee and o t 8 ; Free Catalogue No, 3 
rs It enriches a k - | EUGENE CLINE 
| 57 Dearborn 8t., Chicago 
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Home 
Repairs 


Something needs fixing 
in a hurry. It is too trivial 
to send for the carpenter 
and could be corrected in a 

minute if you had the proper 
tools at hand—in fact, the 
home that has not constant use 
for a hammer, a saw, or tools 
of some sort, hardly exists. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


are the right tools for the home. They are so accurately adjusted a 
novice can work with them successfully—so perfectly tempered that 
they hold their keen edges through lots of hard work. 

For home, shop, garden and farm, Keen K utter 
Tools are the safest to buy because every 
tool is guaranteed to give satisfaction or 


money will be refunded. “<p 










TRADE WogGliey MARK 





Look for the name and trademark 
on every tool. 

The name Keen Kutter also 
includes a full line of Scissors 
and Shears, Pocket-knives, 
Razors and Table Cutlery. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 





SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY (Inc.) 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 
























ow To ‘Aveid 
ire Troubles 


z = 1y automobile troubles are largely tire troubles. 
Eigl ity per cent of up- keep expense is tire expense. 
When you are tied up on a lonesome road 20 miles 
from nowhere—nine cases out of ten it’s TIRES. 

—And nine cases out of ten the blow-outs which 
waste money and kill pleasure were caused by over- 
loading. 

Tops, Glass Fronts, Gas Tanks, Searchlights, 
Extra Seats (an invitation for more passengers) stor- 
age batteries, extra casings and pounds of luggage 
are added to eee and small cars alike. 


Other Goodyear Points 


—Before you know it your tires are carrying from vg be <aptetog = 
2 Q ; > ¢ ser “en wee ° 1e breaker, strips 0 tivet Fabric 
200 to 300 Ibs. more than they were ever butlt to (carented) which inseparably rubber 
carry. The result is certain, quick destruction— __ rivet the tread to the caicass. Mud boils 


or sand blisters, or stripping impossible 
—It alone combines the g 
both “Moulded” and * 


heavy expense—trips of trouble instead of pleasure— 
and a world of humiliation for the man who owns the 





od points of 
Wrapped ‘Tread” 


car. Rubber, strong as it is, has its limitations. Tires with disadvantages of neither 
. 10,000 to 12,000 miles from a single Good 
Goodyear Quick Detachable Tires overcome these year Tire is not unusual. 
conditions because EVER ¥ SIZ EIS ¢ YVERSIZE. —The base oe ae tire contain 
They: Sd larcer ‘ P - ‘Ta 3 a tape of piano wire which contracts 
They are full 15% larger than any other automobile tire in Scien ike’ tite tines aimatiencwiin inte 
the marKet sold ior the Same size \ Goodyear 4 inch tion. The harder you pump a tire the 
tire measures almost 44 inches. Tfa set of tiresofan- ‘“shter it grips the rim 
They are made from two ‘“‘com 


other maker Tires 


of the 


will safely carry 2000 Ibs., Goodyear 


pounds” of rn bber—soft, tender, resili 

















same size will with equal safety carry 2300 lbs. ent Para for the walls, and tough leat! 
. 7 : 4 ery, wear resisting compounded rubber 
But even if your tires are ample for their load—even for the tread or wearing surface, bot 
if your car is not weighted down with accessories— inseparably vn ed t — Tt 
= 1 oc Ld sé ° means maximum ¢ t isy riding qua ty 
think v hat the extra 15% means to you as a “‘margin ata minimum of wear. 
of safety’ to say nothing of comfort. The tough, rawhide-like tread or 
1 wearing surface, in combination witl 
Every bit of material in the car you drive has a ‘‘mar- ix Sieeceabeete teenies atin. tac Of 
gin of safety’’ of 5 to 7—it must be capable of bearing ficult to puncture that the Goodyear 
a strain 5to 7 times greater than ¢ will ever be sub- — *tually 9% puncture vroof as compared 
jected to. Tires alone are expected to work to the The Goodyear Air Bottle makes a 
limit of thetr resistance When vou overload them puncture an incident inste edy 
fe 99 It is filled with compre No 
there no ‘‘margin of safety. It has been exceeded. es “Poet ite ia 
You are taking chances every minute you drive. jure the rut 
rm wus from 41 r ng 
Think carefully what this 254 oversize (to be se- | partially ir date many more 
cured only in Goodyear Tires) means to you. s $15 for the small size—$20 
2 A ‘ » ge. Either size kept filled for 
I t are other superiorities just as important. Some are without charge for refilling 
met n column to the right You will find them all in our npty bottle for filled one 
helpf k ‘*How to Select an Auto Tire.”’ Ask for it—it’s Free. any time at any Goodyear brar 
° 
00D The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
EAR Erie Street, Akron, Ohio 
Bran und Ag 
Boston, 261 Dart St.; ¢ ati, 317 East Fifth St.; 1 
Ss Philad hia, 1 ij \ New Y 4th Sa 
( j ( A ‘ M g ‘ } \ 
1 Eighth St. ; St. 1 937 St.; Buff S 
A I Zz ss ¢ ; 0 I W 
A Atia a, 90 N I S I I s ( 
i St.; Memy Ma S N i W 
Colfax Ave Balt 91 Park A K 7 S 








12, 16 and 20- 
Passenger Rapid 





Pullman 





“Built for 
Business” Sight-Seeing 


Cars 


Please Write Us About This Car 


There is Scarcely a Town in the United States Which Does Not Offer Money- 
Making Opportunities to the Owner of a Rapid Pullman Sight-Seeing 
Car. Profits Range From $100.00 to $600.00 Per Week. 





Hundreds of owners of Rapid Pullman Cars are 
conducting pleasure trips with splendid financial 
results, 

Hundreds of others have established permanent 
power bus lines, with a Rapid, between town and 
field club; between stations and hotels or summer 
resorts; or to the next town. 

For a nominal freight charge the Rapid can be 
shipped from summer resorts to winter resorts, 
making an all year ‘round business. 

Some owners of Rapid Cars write us that they 
have made as much as $700 in one week. 

No Experience Necessary 

You can operate a Rapid 
Pullman Sight-Seeing Car with 
perfect ease though you have 
never run a car before. 

The Rapid is absolutely re- 
liable, perfectly easy to con- 
trol in starting, stopping and 
steering, always sure to make 
the run and back om time. An 
important point with tourists. 

We make all parts of Rapids in our own factory 
so we can be certain that every detail of every car 
is perfect. This year we built another steel and 
concrete factory to double our space and facil- 
ities. Now one of the largest automobile factories 
in the world. 


reliable and the most comfortable for short or long 
trips. Rapid Pullman Sight-Seeing Cars are pop- 
ular with the Public. This makes business for the 
owners—business for you when you start in. 


$250,000 in Experimental Tests 


To make the Rapid Pullman Sight-Seeing Cars 
the absolutely perfect car it is today, has cost us 
over $250,000 in experimental tests. It stands now 
the proven superior of any car of its type. 

Rapids have won every test in their class i in all 
Reliability Runs or Power Contests in Which they 

have been entered. 


o Your Opportunity 


We have enthusiastic letters 
from owners of Rapid Pullman 
Sight-Seeing Cars, telling of 
the splendid financial results of 
this business. We want to send 
you some of these letters. And 
some other interesting infor- 
mation about Rapids, with de- 
scriptions and prices. Please write us today. 

Use the coupon if you please, but we would be 
glad to have you write us a letter telling us frankly 
of your circumstances 








Please fill out this coupon for our information, 
RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE Co. 
12 Rapid Street, Pontiac, Mich. 
Send me the Rapid Catalog and facts showing prices 
and possibilities of profits, 


Every Rapid Guaranteed Perfect 


This Rapid Pullman Sight-Seeing Car is built on 
the most practical lines. Built of the very best 






material by skilled and experienced automobile NGM... 60. eccceceeeccseeeccerecesereresereneeseesereeeees 
machinists. Builton power principles which have Address 
been proven the most reliable under every condi- “SREY ROTOR NS eR 


tion. Built to stand the wear and tear of all kinds 
of roads. Built for constant use at smallest run- 
ning expense. Patrons of sight-seeing cars have 
learned from experience that Rapids are the most 

12 Rapid St. 


Rapid Motor Vehicle Company Ponti. Mich. 


NOTE—We make a complete line of commercial trucks, merchants’ delivery wagons, police, hospital and fire 
department wagons, etc. Let us make careful recommendation, based on your business needs. No obligation. 


Can you command a few hundred dollars to make the 
start, if convinced that it will pay YOU P.. coccccccccsecccs 




















FUTURI 


STARING INTO THE 

Shall promising children like these grow up into useful men and 
women or into physical and moral failures? This depends often on 
our being able to strengthen the good mother’ s hands and to hold the 
family together by timely aid when overtaken by death or 
the temporary non-employment of the father. 

Our Relief Department spent $140,082 last year in caring for 
10,752 families. 


sickness, 


Our 65 years’ experience in philanthropic work is at your service in planning 
Memorial Gifts or Bequests. Our illustrated Annual Report sent on request. 


Would You Like to Help? 


$1 Puts stockings on eight pairs of cold little feet. 

2 Feeds a hungry mother and four children three days 

5 Mear 1 warm dre for a delicate shop girl or bedding for an age invalid 

10 Gives a ow coal so that she can maintain her | | 

25 Pays rent and prevents eviction of two families for a month while the 
bre winner is sick 


The present need is very urgent 


send just what you can at once to ROBERT SHAW MINTURN, 7 “rer, 
No. 105 East 22nd Street, New York 


N. Y. Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 


R. FULTON CUTTING, President 


Please 














IN ANSWERING THESE 


ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE 


MENTION COLLIER’S : a 











“Why the mail was late’ 


Until you have heard Amberol 


Records, you have not heard the 
Edison Phonograph at its best. 








Edison Amberol Records have made 
the Edison Phonograph a more fascinating 
entertainer than it was before—added rich- 
ness and sweetness to its tone, increased its 
repertoire and enabled it to give to more 
people more of the kind of music they enjoy. 

Consider the increased enjoyment of 
a record that plays or sings twice as long 
as the regular Edison Record, and longer 
than any other record made. 

Amberol Records open an entirely new 
field of music for Edison Phonograph own- 
ers. They offer music which by reason 
of its length cannot be secured on any other 
record. They offer not only a wider range 
of music, but a higher grade and a better 
rendition than has before been possible. 

The tone of Amberol Records is 


matchless. They have a clearer, richer 


tone and more delicate interpretation than 
that of any other Edison Records, which 
means that they are superior to all Records. 

Amberol Records cost 5o0c. and afford 
twice the entertainment of the regular Edi- 
son Records at 35c. There are new selec- 
tions every month for the Amberol Records 
as well as for the regular Edison Records. 

Go to your dealer and hear the Edison 
Phonograph play an Amberol Record. He 
will tell you how you can play it on your 
present Phonograph and _ still play the 
Records you have. 


Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the 
United States, $12.50 to $125.00. 
One of the greatest pleasures which the Edison Phonograph affords 
is making Records at home. This can be done only with the Edison. 
Ask your dealer or write to us for catalogues of Edison Phono- 
graphs and Records. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
12 Lakeside Ave. Orange, N. J. 
New York, 10 Fifth Ave.; London, Victoria Road, Willesden; Sydney, N.S. W., 340 Kent St. 
Mexico City, Av a Oriente No. 117; Buenos Aires, Viamonte §1§; Berlin, Sud Ufer, 24-25; 
Paris, 42 Rue de Paradis, 


THE EDISON BUSINESS PHONOGRAPH reduces the cost of letter writing one-half 











